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Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DuNGLison, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical —B———— 
Book,” &c. As might be expected, it is a careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
Fr nat aent, ond presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is — 

The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in Common SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the ebject being te teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for cxamimation on receipt of $1.00. 


- Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 


By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania, 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner, By 
means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction, 
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For High Schools and Academies. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA | Revised). 


Now used in upwards of POOO Schools. 


GILBERT’S GRADED TEST SPELLER. 


The best possible vocabulary of words. 


PARKER'S EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A complete book for ese schools. 





tH Special Circular, giving a large list of the leading 
Educational Institutions that have adopted these popular Text- 
Books, and containing endorsements of eminent educators, sent 
Sree on application. 


For Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools. 


WELLS’ UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
WELLS PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 


With and Without Tables. 








LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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at ‘The Saratoza Summer School”: 


‘The following works will be studied in the Beginning Glasses in German and French — ee et 


Studien und Plaudereien (First Series), by Siamon M. Sreen. 


Studien und Plaudereien (Second Series), by Siamon M.Srean and Menoo Stern. , 
by Sicmon M. Sreen and Baptiste Meras. 


Etude progressive de la langue Franca 
Selected French Comedies, published by R. Junxrns. 
Stern’s Selected German Comedies, edited, with Annotations, 


by Srtemon M. Steen. 
The authors of the above mentioned works will-teach the classes, and also devote much attention to the teachers of languages, in showing 


of Prof. 8. M. STERN, the Director of “ STERN’S SCHOOL OF 
LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” He will gladly send pro- 
gram containing plan for the beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
classes for the lectures, etc., etc., or give information whenever requested. 


Add 
“ STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. Y. CITY,” 
27 Bast 44th Street, New York. 





the methods by which they are attaining their results in their own classes. 





A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 





METHODS OF THACHIN G. 


A Handbook of Principles, Directions, and Working Models, for Common-School Teachers. 
By JOHN SWETT, Principal of the San Francisco Girls’ High School and Normal Class. 


This book is intended for use in normal schools as a basis for in- 


‘Lam greatly pleased with the book, and hope that all teachers will manifest their wisdom by buying a copy, 
Anlgentiy studying it, and reducing its precepts to practice in their work.”—N. A. Luos, State’ 

“1am Very much with the . It —— of the best and most recent 
*— hs crery beneht from its persual.”—F. Louis 
eal * Of Teaching soame to ine an eneaiient working maneal, cuggestive, inspiring, and Pract 
tears exatnined Btods af jeaching, aed om eased with it, the on 
Justus DaRrr, State country achoni. wh book be read by every 


| It is a practical guide for those who intend to become teachers with- 
struction in methods of teaching, out taking a course of professional training. 


It is an indispensable hand-book for every ambitious teacher who be- 


a. there is something to be learned from the experience of others. 
This book is fall of most excellent matter, and should have — in the library of every teaohor.“ ·Wu. 
E. Buox, of Public Instruction, Manchester, N. H. 
PORE Oe eivete of Tecnhing, in my opinion, anything heretofore published as a direct aid and 
guide teachers.”—J. C. GILsON, Superintendent of Public Schools, Oakiand, c ’ 
“ posh Sail of practical yr hy aid teachers of every grade.”—J. C. GREENOUGEH, 
“ for it one of the most valuable works of the kind that has yet been plished ; indeed, as a practical 
with der Cashion and old, I do not know its superior. cordially commend it to all ‘common 
teachers ne Apwen J. PRIP Superintendent of Public Schools, Lewiston, Me. - 
, old or young, teach a better school at once for having read the work.” —PrRor. G. 8. 
“I pt A era ag aah, comet Ginani Ga ina dill It fs certainly the most practical book 
of tha Lins tn the Engiich language.”—W CONNELL, Jr., Superintendent of Public Schools Baan pol Mass. 
Harp , Supt. 





the 
““T have examined , 
to temas oe ncaa nae aa Jobe Bwett, and am sare thet te * 
teach: ing and in the application of principles "J. ; SON, Sec. Mass. Board oy Bdwoation. 
Public '» Owego, « ae 


‘I predict for it success,”’—A, M. DRUMMOND, 


«It would me pleasure to see the book in the hands of all our teachers.”—R. E. 
eo Schools, » Va. 


XH Copise will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Correspondence regarding tezt-books, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 








NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS "1 BUNSEN'S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
upplied with =e 8 * FURNACES 
lowest ay ufacture. 
404 cow a 





Switable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
198e0w 
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-—-BOOK SLATES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are | noiseless, and durable; have a 
Se eet elie ul surface, easily erased; bound d in 


black cloth; attractive in will wear for 

‘Ail the ‘children in the public schools of New 
York city and Philadel have them. Parents make 
a mistake in allowing their children to carry a heavy 
stone slate. If your stationer has not got them, send 
direct to the 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 
191 Futon St., New Yorg. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
BLACKBOARDS. 
459 LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 


601 Wasuineton St. Boston, Mass. 
THE TEACHER'S AID 


Hy 








fits, with every description of 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores the on 


ness or ; relieves — : 

refreshes the nerves tired worry, excitemen 
2 and a4 falling memory. It 

ly growth of infants and 
come easier, the bones grow 
uires oye readily and 










and neuralgia; 
or ex ve sensitiveness, 
aids wonderfully in the mental and 
children. Under its use the teeth 
better, = skin smoother, the brain 
sweetly. An ill brain 
nT It gives a more intellectual 
i with that Seems of — Oy —— ex et ote - 
alcoholic beverages, and racts a 
ease * id * ond onfterings which has baffled the efforts of 
morality. Not a formula on every 


oe vor sale by panto.” e64 or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY 00 


—— or. E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER AND 
YORK. 


Chemical and Physical — 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


me J. & H. BERGHE ir 


and 95 John St., 
just issued. NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE 60., 


32 Hawley Street, Boston Mass. 
MANOUFAOCTUBERS OF 


choo! Furniture, including Chairs, Settees, and Teachers Desks, 


DESK AND PATENT NOISELESS 
SEMI REVOLVING CHAIR, 





LATEST IMPROVED 
COMBINED DESK. 


AND ADOPTED. 


TO BE APPRECIATED 





NKED ONLY TO BE SEEN 





LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, Sa eye RE EMPLOYMENT. 


Wanted athens se ores Agents./— 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUN 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS ——— 
Sitar 









blic since 
1826. Church, C 
and other bells; 


Favorably known to the 
1, School, Fire Alarm 
McShane Bell Foundry 


, Chimes and Peals. 














duce a new work of remarkable merit 
ability. 
annum. —— 











A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. — 
— ——— 5* pe zo VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O Send for et lar — 
0 cow Lock Box ws, '4 Our Bduocational Portraits are Gems. ‘ DAY « one SUE- 





J. & R. LAMB, New York, 





59 Oarmine Street 


$ 





BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 

















The Celebrated,” Triumph ” Dovetaled Desks. 


Improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
eel tebsal Apgunten tex Overy deparineat 

Send for descriptive circulars, 
BAKER, PRATT & ©C@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 








THE — BEST INK FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Writes black at once, and does not —— or corrode 


s For sale everywhere POUNTAIN 
Pon es ™ John Street. = York. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
f Home Study,” Price, $3.00, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATUBAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and satis- 
factory Corset, as regards 








STEEL — Resist, Comtor, and Blegance 

a ——— ee ere ace tne ate 
SOLD sv u DEALER'S masvanour WORLD. 

\ ae = And SKIRP. SUPPORTER, 

It is particularly adapted to 


the present style of dress. For 
ui] sale by all leading dealers. 


Price by mail, $1.30, 
FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


IM ROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS ! 


200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS. 
Recreation and Kustraction Combined, 
Cover the whole field of gen. and he me Geog. 
The most popular aid ever © teacher. 
25,000 sets sold in six Sela. Recommended by 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, and every teacher 
that sees them. ponte antes at every inatiate. 
Remit One Dollar lete set. Address FRE 
MAN & RIDDLE, “Colum! us, Ohio. Ee U. 4 Hie 








F) | tory on same plan out in March. 





For pleasure 


AN OPTICAL WONDER sc: 


A NEW, criginal. chew? cheap lan’ for proj and en- 


objects. Wor! 2 and 
everybody. gree, fon our Fal and free 
MURRAY HILL PuB. Co., Box 788, N. ¥. © 


GIVEN AWAY! 


Copy of ECONOMY CLASS-CARD 
for Recording Recitations of 25 PUPILS 
ONE MONTH, including Written Exam- 
inations. NEW, EASY, LABOR SAV- 
ING. TRY IT. 

Adams, Blackmar, & Lyon Pub. Co. 
463 d cea Illinois. 
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! and others to intro- 


and sale- 
are" worth $1,000 to lotion 





a ey ioe eer = Sarees note HUBBARD Bros., Pubs., 3 Mik 
—— s6 — — OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take “he agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. FieTroner, M.D., en- 
titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 








WILSON BROTHERS, 
461 tf 81 KitBy Sr., Bostox, Mass, 
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THE CHILD’S PROPHECY. 


BY MRS, H. M. HOWLAND. 


’T was near the close of brightest autumn day; 
The hills stood grouped around in grandest state,— 
High hills, and forest-crowned. Upon their sides, 
And on their tops, and in the vales below 
The autumn tints gave brightness to the scene,— 
A scene of grandeur and of beauty rich. 
The golden-rods along the roads and paths 
With drooping beauty graced the nearer view; 
And chestnut-burs, that tell of waiting frost, 
Were scattered here and there on rocks and ground. 
Upon this scene a thoughtful maiden gazed ; 
The seat she occupied had Nature made 
With untold skill from out the granite rocks, 
And with dry moss had made upholstery; 
On hillside low the rocky throne was placed, 
Where one the hills could see with looking up. 
This quiet place, away from human sound, 
From human voice, except that of the child 
Intrusted to her charge, who busily 
Was playing house upon the mossy rocks, 
As place of meditation she had sought. 
A look of care beyond her Fae perchance, 
Was on her face, for something passing sad 
Was on her mind the while she thought. 
She looked upon the hills that stood in strength, 
And courage seemed to gain. She viewed the vales 
And marked each farmhouse old and cottage white, 
Then fell again to thought that sore perplexed. 
Her path in life seemed dark,—so very dark! 
A path upon the — hillside, she notes 
A stony way and leading to the —* 
Above the summit of the wooded hill, 
Beyond the path, there hung a heavy cloud, 
Almost the only cloud upon the sky, 
A cold, grey cloud, that chilled her very soul, 
For she had said, ‘‘ That path to mine is like.” 
O, telljme*not’there is no telegraph 
Whereon God flashes thought from mind to mind. 
Though this may pass from earth to heaven at first, 
And then return through pearly gates to earth; 
Though we the way know not, God has a way. 
The child her playing left and stood and gazed, 
Then sought with haste the maiden’s side and said: 
“O, look up, teacher! look! keep still! but look! 
That cold, grey cloud will turn to shining gold 
If just we watch awhile, and let’s us do!”’ 
The maiden turned and clas the little child, 
; And said,—the while she held her close and. looked, — 
You angel child, we’ll test your —25 
Around the maiden’s neck she threw her arms, 
That little prophet, fair and sweet and pure, 
And, as together there they watched that cloud, 
Its edge was touched with glory of the sun 
Which down behind the pursued its way. 
The very edges first were silvered o’er, 
Then turned to gold; then veil of golden mist 
‘a Hung o’er the face before so leaden grey. 
There! there! O teacher! look and see the cloud!”’ 
Just as I said, ’tis turning all to ! 
I know it don’t turn all at once, but ’twill.’’ 
And truly uttered was the phecy. 
The paaiwer up the mountain-side 
Led but to summit over which there hung 


A cloud of purest gold. Then, wai not 

For any change, —the , — 

They home went, the and the child. 
The child returned as she had ventured forth,— 
With heart as light as cloudiand fleece ; 

The other, with an ins caught 

From that sweet prophecy which touched the heart. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Do not expect, even by the very best teaching, to 
make good scholars out of all your pupils.—John Swett. 


— Ihate by-roads to education ; endeavoring to make 
children prematurely wise is useless labor.—Dr. Johnson. 


— To phrase well is a very important matter in read- 





ing aloud. The whole phrase must be seen at once, and 
pronounced at one impulse.—F. C. Robertson, Boston. 


— Above all things, as a child he should have tum- 
bled about in a library. All men are afraid of books 
who have not handled them from infancy.—Ruskin. 


— One of the most dangerous delusions of our people 
is the notion that, because we live in an age of rapid 
material development, our children can be educated and 


trained by methods which, in every previous age, have 
only been applied to grown people.— Zz. 


Tix Hanp, Tox Heart, AND THE Bran are the trio 
of instrumentalities that are to work out the highest 
possibilities of being. Dwarf the one, you hamper the 
development and curtail the product of the others. 


That education that seeks to unfold these three phases 
of the child’s being naturally is rational education.— 
Missouri School Jour. 


Tue German Meruop.—To take a degree in a Ger- 
man university a student must present a dissertation 
which must be entirely his own work, and be a valuable 
contribution to science. After this is. presented, the 
student is examined orally for about two hours. The 
result of this thorough training is seen in the amount of 


work the Germans produce. Take up any work on sci- 
ence or history, and the majority of references will be 
to German authors.—Dr. Benj. Sharp. 


. Toe Commerciat Ace.—Factory owners find it ad- 
vantageous to drill into their service children who soon 
are able to take the place of adults at half the rate of 
wages, As wages decline by this process, parents find 
themselves obliged to connive at it in order to eke the 
the family means of support. Thus thousands of chil- 


dren, converted into living machines, crowd adult labor 
from the factories, while the school-benches provided 
by the liberality of the State are half filled. —Phéladel- 
phia Record. 


Our Negep.—What we want are teachers. They 
must not be tyrants and their children henchmen, or 
the latter will lose their independence, and later on be 
in a fit condition to become the slaves of political bosses. 
Schools must not be the place for developing what is 
sycophantic and cringing. They must be controlled by 
the force that comes from knowledge. We know too 
little even of our own children. The time is coming 
when we will scrutinize and examine them as we do 


other specimens of natural history. Baby-study is be- 
ing undertaken with great. promise of results. As we 
advance we shall study as separate sciences the educa- 
tion of the blind, the paupers, and the insane.—G. 


Stanley Hall. 


Tue Five Exements.— The vital fact in teaching, 
says Prof. E. E. White, is the teacher. There are five 
elements in teaching. Control comes first from power, 
which is inborn; then there is a perfect magnetism. 
The first element in teaching is good scholarship, com- 
petency, which begets confidence on the part of the pu- 
pil; second, skill; third, heart-power, love for the pu- 
pil, and a love for the work; fourth, back-bone, will- 
power,—a good article anywhere; it always tells in a 
school. Manage a spirited boy as you would a spirited 
horse: keep a steady line anda still whip. Fifth, good 


eyes, and good ears, soul-sight ; a blind teacher is ata 
great disadvantage in the government of children.— 


Central Schapt Journal. 

_ No Recsss.—lI have iittle faith in that monastic 
spirit whicn would surround the children of the schools 
with walls lest they find out that there is evil in the 
world. Rather give them the freedom of the play- 
ground, that by mingling together they may learn to 
respect the rights of one another, and at the same time 
may get the best of exercise. As to the evils of large 
bodies of children associating together, they are largely 
imaginary. boy who is d and who 
weld Toad othas bene astray, soy aie = the hours 








when the playgrounds are crowded, to entice others from 


the path of virtue. The fact that there are many eyes 
upon him is the most powerful check you can apply to him. 


Evildoers ever seek the cover of darkness or secrecy, 
and neither is furnished by the general recess.—Supt. 
H. N. Mertz, Steubenville, O. 


DEVELOPMENT NoT AMUSEMENT.— Whatever may 
be said of the necessity of rendering the school pleasing 
to the children, one principle should never be forgotten. 
The primary purpose of the school is intellectual train- 
ing. There is one law of growth, and that is a proper 
use of the faculties. The many devices used by thought- 
ful teachers to render the school attractive to the chil- 
dren are employed for the purpose of securing that spon- 
taneous activity, that free play of the faculties, that in- 
tensity of application which are manifested only when 


the impulse comes from within. If the children are 
simply pleased, and do not put forth that hearty, vigor- 
ous effort which characterizes the playground, then all 
the efforts to amuse are of no more value than a Punch 
and Judy show on the street.— Jil. Sch. Journal. 








MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, 
Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 


The great respect paid to wealth and the surround- 
ings it permits, present strong inducements to engage 
in trade; no man ever became rich by the work of his 
hands alone, and the prizes and honors of society are 
rarely bestowed upon the day laborer; and what more 
natural than that the youth should eagerly seek those 
paths by which the successful have won their envied 
positions ? 

Law and medicine are still regarded as pathways to 
honorable distinction, and they are to-day the only two 
pursuits in which the laborer is his own master, an in- 
dependent citizen. All others are mere employés, with 
their hours of service and rate of wages determined by 
rules beyond their control. Even the small farmer has 
given place to the hired laborer; the machine has 
crowded out the man, except as a higher education 
shall enable our young men to understand the inter- 
dependence of the different elements of society, and the 
true relations of capital and labor in promoting the best 
interests of all. 

For success in all the departments of mechanical in- 
dustry and art, a correct and thorough training in draw- 
ing and design is a prime requisite, and is far from be- 
ing a mere accomplishment in professional life. This 
would seem to be a branch suited to the conditions of 
the school-room, and alike desirable for all, without dis- 
tinction of sex or social surroundings. Even in the 
proper work of the school itself, in geography, in his- 
tory, and in all scientific study, a familiarity with the 
pencil and crayon is indispensable. 

What other industrial education, if any, shall form a 
constituent part of our school-life, is an open question. 
Nothing has yet been presented beyond a few individ- 
ual devices, which have served to stimulate curiosity 
for the hour, but-can hardly be deemed an answer to 
the question. 

That scientific schools and institutes of technology 
will be multiplied is a foregone conclusion. Industrial 
and manual-training schools for boys fitted to enter 
the high school, like the one opened in Chicago under 
such favorable auspices, supply another want, and 
cannot fail of encouragement. Two or three rooms, 
with suitable appliances, to which pupils from our 
schools might resort for mechanical instruction some 
hours each week, could readily be provided, and would 
probably meet the present needs. 

But all these prepare their pupils for positions of 
supervision and direction, and affect a comparatively 
small number, like instruction in Greek, and still leave 
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untouched. How are the eight or ten years between 
the kindergarten and the industrial school to be filled ? 
What useful work shall form a part of the daily 
employment of the thousand children in one of our 
buildings ? 

What can be done for the great mass of our pupils 
beyond improving our methods, and more wisely apply- 
ing the principles, still leaving some care to the parent, 
seems yet to wait an answer. 








THE COLOR SEASON - CHART. 


Through the columns of Tot JouRNAL we would like 
to call the attention of all persons interested in the 
best methods of elementary instruction, and more es- 
pecially of the teachers working in the primary and 
kindergarten grades, to the Color Season -Chart which 
has been in successful operation for more than four 
years in the Massachusetts School for Feeble-minded, 
an institution where the most direct methods of illus 
trative teaching are continually sought after and 
adopted. 

All intelligent observers are aware that teaching the 
weak-minded is extreme gradualism, nine-tenths of the 
time being given to planting, while only one-tenth is re- 
quired for reaping ; thus the most pungert method of 
sowing the seed is not only eagerly sought after, but at 
once made available when found. 

After repeated failures to initiate these children into 
the rather bewildering mysteries of the seasons,—their 
ideas of the lapse of time being mostly confined to the 
very apparent day and night, and the oft-recurring Sab- 
bath, and ‘noticing how very radiant their faces 
always became when bright colors were presented 
to them,—the idea of using some of these colors 
as a channel of meaning to tangibly illustrate the 
seasons was conceived, and afterward executed 
in the construction of the Color Chart, which 
has proved a most happy success in portraying 
a tangible and suggestive picture of this sub- 
ject to these little, fettered minds. Its chief 
recommendation is its simplicity and its ability 
to fit the comprehension of little minds too 
tender to be perplexed with solutions of the 
equinoxes and the solstices. Designed by a 
teacher to meet the wants of feeble-minded 
children, it was never intended to travel beyond 
the four walls of the school-room in which it 
hung. But the thought has suggested iteelf, 


that since it has proved so indispensable an auxiliary | one disks, each one marked with a number, from one 


in the elucidation of this abstract study to the weak- 
minded, how readily it might be grasped and under- 
stood by the naturally active and inquisitive brains of 
the more fortunate children. A model of this Chart 
is to be exhibited at the National Educational Exposi- 
tion to be held in Madison, Wis., the coming summer. 

Trusting that many who may visit the Exposition 
will examine this simple device, we will append an ex- 
planation of the Chart, with an accompanying diagram, 
for the benefit of any who may not be able to view the 
model at Madison, and who might be sufficiently inter- 
ested to copy the design, in whole or in part, for their 
own individual uses. And here let it be said, the 
model is not sent out with any idea of financial enter- 
prise, but with the sole and modest hope of awakening 
in some thoughtful, questioning mind ideas or impres- 
sions by which the study of the seasons and months 
can be made more attractive to the very young, for 
whom only it is designed. 

Below is a partial diagram of the central figure of the 
Chart, a description of which is necessary before un- 
folding the explanation. 

Notice, first, that the inner oval is divided into four 
equal parts. Imagine the lower right-hand quarter 
painted a grass-green; the upper, right-hand quarter, 
a bright red; the upper, left-hand quarter, the color of 
ripe, yellow grain; the lower, left-hand quarter, pure 
white; thus, the colors green, red, yellow, and white 
will occupy most conspicuous places on the diagram, 
attracting the eye and arresting the attention of the 
child at once. Now fancy a narrow strip of black sep- 
arating the four colors from an outer oval ring, which 
is also hemmed in by another, wider, line of black. 

Observe the outer oval is separated into three parts 





Across the top runs a wire on which are placed thirty- 
for each quarter of the inner oval, thus making twelve 
sections in the ring. Suppose the sections painted al- 
ternately blue and gray, with the names of the months 
painted in black upon this ground-work of color: 
March, April, and May being placed outside the green ; 
June, July, and August outside the red; September, 
October, and November bordering on the yellow; and 
December, January, and February circling the white. 
The months are painted blue and gray, because the 
blue sky and gray clouds are above us the entire year. 
The inner line of black has no special significance, and 
is simply used to give prominence to the colors either 
side of it. The outer line of black should be crossed by 
gilt lines striking toward the center of the diagram, at 
which point imagine to be placed a gilt ball, represent- 
ing the sun. Thelines are gilded to represent daylight ; 
the spaces between are black, for night. 

On the outer edge of the months a brass track is se- 
cured to the Chart, on which is made to glide at will a 
little, round ball, purporting to be the earth, and this 
little earth can be pushed along from day to day past 
the gilt lines on the outermost curve which represent 
the days, and which correspond to the right number in 
each month. Outside of this diagram, on the chart 


proper, arrows are painted pointing to the legal holi- 
days of Massachusetts, and New-Year’s Day has a spe- 
cial mark in the form of a hand pointing significantly 
toward it. 

Apart from this diagram, which occupies the central 
portion of the Chart, the model to be shown at Madi- 
son will have ddditional aids for teaching. 





upward. Each day a ball bearing the date of the 
month is moved along the wire, showing clearly how 
many days are passing, and how many remain. In the 
lower, left-hand corner is a heptagonal roller, having on 
each face a day of the week printed plainly in black, 
which can be arranged daily. In the lower right-hand 
corner is painted a diagram of the seasons based on sci- 
entific, astronomical principles. 

The explanation of the Chart may be given as a daily 
recitation, occupying about five minutes, as follows : 

“ What season is it?” “Spring.” 

“What month is it?” “May.” 

“What day of the month?” “Fourteenth.” 

“Give me the date for to-day.” “May 14, 1884.” 

(Here a disk marked “14” should be moved along 
the wire.) 

“ How many days in this month ?” 

“ Explain the Chart.” 

“ There are four seasons in the year,—spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. Green stands for spring, because 
the green grass first comes in the spring-time; red 
stands for summer, because the sun is red and hot, and 
the hot days come in summer; yellow stands for autumn, 
because the yellow grain is cut down in autumn; white 
stands for winter, because the snow is white and comes 
in winter. There are twelve months in the year: three 
months in spring, — March, April, and May; three 
months in summer,— June, July, and August; three 
months in autumn, — September, October, and Novem- 
ber; three months in winter,—December, January, and 
February. This is the path of the earth (following the 
track with a pointer), and this is the earth (pointing to 
the ball on the track, and moving it one line), travel- 


“ Thirty-one.” 





ing now through May. May 14 1884,” 


A most capital plan is to teach this explanation as a 
concert exercise, while the teacher carefully points out 
the diagram, and then to call the children individually, 
on successive days, to do the same. 

A daily exercise with the Chart will have given the 
child, by the end of the term, a fairly accurate idea of 
the passing away of time. Many interesting charac- 
teristics of the seasons, such as the coming and going 
of the birds, the planting and reaping seasons, the 
changing climate, the coming of the flowers, the rela- 
tions of the months to the seasons, etc., can be touched 
upon at the option of the teacher. The little verse, 
“ Thirty days hath September,” etc., has also been taught 
in connection with the Chart. 

Once again, the writer would kindly urge all to ob- 
serve that the model will be sent to Madison, and this 
description given to the public with the simple idea of 
arousing practical suggestions in the minds of those in- 
terested in this special study. Believing it to be one 
of the best interpreters of the seasons for the use of 
young children, the privilege of copying any feature of 
the Chart is freely given to any who may desire it. 

L. L. M. 








HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR GIRLS? 


BY MARGARET M, STONE, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


“You may do as you like about the boy, Mary; I 
will leave his education entirely in your hands, but I 
mean to take charge of the girl myself. I don’t intend 
to have her spoiled with any nonsense in bringing up.” 
So said Mr. Bullion to his wife as she sat beside him 
with the baby-girl asleep in her arms. 

“Tt is pretty soon to begin, Reuben,” said Mrs. Bul- 
lion, “ but I should like to hear your plans. What do 
you mean to do with her?” 

“T do not know exactly yet, but I do not mean she 
shall be taught a parcel of rubbish that will be of no 
use to her. She may have everything she wants, Mollie, 
if I can get it for her; she may drees in gold and dia- 
monds if I can find the money to pay for them, but she 
shall not be taught anything unless she shows a decided 
talent for it. I am willing to have her learn anything 
she cares enough for to learn thoroughly from beginning 
to end, but her head shall not be filled with a smatter- 
ing of everything. I want her to grow up to be a 
woman with good common-sense, who knows how to 
manage her household and make a pleasant home where 
she can be happy herself; but a little French, a little 
music, a little history or science of some kind, or a little 
dabbling with paint-brushes, will be of no use to her. 
These things would only unfit her for her position.” 

“ How do you know what her position will be, Reu- 
ben? Perhaps she will not be married and will never 
have a household to direct.” 

“The chances are that she will, Mollie, and I mean 
to make them doubly sure, for I should indeed be sorry 
to have her remain single all her life.” 

“But if she should show some decided talent for any 
one thing, Reuben ?” 

“If she cares enough for it to give up the pleasures 
and comforts of domestic life, and devote herself to it, 
then, as I said, we will have the talent cultivated.” 

“But you don’t give up the pleasures and comforts 
of domestic life, and think of nothing from morning till 
night but just your business. Why must we women 
think of only one thing all the time?” asked Mrs. 
Bullion. 

“Why, of course you know that the home depends 
much more upon the woman than upon the man. It is 
her business and her pleasure, too. If a boy was to be 
a carpenter or a lawyer, I should not teach him how to 
make puddings; and I see no more reason to teach a 
girl Greek. It would be of use to her, but would unfit 
her for the work of her life.” 

“Then, perhaps I should have made you a better wife 
if I had never been to school.” 

“Nonsense, Mollie, I’m perfectly satisfied with you ; 
still, there’s not one girl in a thousand who would not 
have been spoiled with your education. Youare an ex- 
ception. Ah! there’s the door-bell. I’m afraid we are 


to have our quiet evening interrupted.” 
“T must take baby off,” said Mrs. Bullion. 





“No, let her stay,” said Mr. Bullion; “I hear their 
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voices, and it’s only John Graham and his sister.” 

So baby was allowed to remain, and the visitors were 
ushered in. 

After the usual introductory remarks, and a few ex- 
clamations over the baby, who was fast dropping off to 
sleep, Mrs. Bullion recurred to the conversation which 
had just been broken in upon, and Mr. Graham was 
asked his opinion on the subject. 

“Well, old maids and old bachelors are always the 
ones who think they know how to bring up children,” 
he said. “But, seriously, Mr. Bullion, should you pre- 
fer not to have your little girl study at all ?” 

«Qh, I suppose she will learn reading and the multi- 
plication-table, and that sort of thing; but I should cer- 
tainly prefer not to have her go much further. She 
would ebe happier, more useful, and more attractive in 
my opinion.” 

“Tt seems to me you have made a mistake, Mr. Bul- 
lion,” said Miss Graham; “doesn’t an increase of 
knowledge always tend to increase one’s usefulness ? 
and how you can think ignorance increases happiness 
I cannot conceive.” 

“Why, you see she would be fitted for neither one 
thing nor another. If she can make a suitable match 
she will want to be married, but she would find herself 
quite unfitted for domestic life, and would fret and chafe 
under the routine and petty cares, while she would be 
still more unhappy to remain single. I beg your par- 
don, Miss Graham : you seem to be pretty cheerful, to be 
eure; but I can’t endure a blue-stocking.” 

“That term is getting a little old-fashioned, Mr. Bul. 
lion; I think when it was commonly used it referred 
more to a woman who had just enough education to give 
her a taste for novels and poetry, for which she would, 
perhaps,neglect her family ; but a really sensible woman, 
with a good mind and a strong character, would not do 
that. I grant that ‘A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’ but, after all, it is not nearly so dangerous as a 
little ignorance. If you knew my friend, Mrs. Palmer, 
as I do, I think you would acknowledge her to be one 
of the most useful of women, and most devoted to her 
family. She is not only a lady of charming manners, 
bright and pleasing in conversation, and one of the best 
housekeepers I know, but she is also a capital nurse, 
and a care-teking mother; and, as the children grow 
up, she is perfectly competent to help them in their 
studies and to advise them in their plans for the future. 
Ned enjoys so much in talking over his college work 
with his mother, for his father comes home from the 
counting-room too tired with ledgers and stocks to care 
for the dead languages or even the living sciences. 
Then, the other day, I found another friend puzzling 
over some algebraic problems with one of her chil- 
dren. She has a very fair education, though not like 
that of Mrs. Palmer. ‘Frank is getting ahead of me,’ 
she said, ‘ but we manage to study pretty well together. 
When I can’t help him, he explains things to me.’ And 
don’t you believe it helps that boy immensely to have 
his mother understand his explanations, and interested 
to study with him ?” 

“ That_all sounds very well,” said Mr. Bullion; “but, 
after all, there are exceptional cases. Learned women 
are generally shiftless in their homes. When you select 
a wife, John, I’ll venture to say you won’t ask if she 
can demonstrate the forty-seventh problem of Euclid.” 


“No, I don’t think I shall,” said Mr. Graham; “if 
Tever marry I shall not choose my wife for learning, 
nor for her want of it; but still I should be disappointed 
to find her ignorant, and should wish to help her im- 
prove her mind as soon as possible.” 

“Don’t make a mistake, John, said Mr. Bullion; “I 
tell you these wise women are nothing at mending your 
stockings or cooking your dinner.” 

“TI don’t agree with you there, Mr. Bullion; my sister 
can cook the dinner far better than any green Irish girl 
we ever had. There is a ladylike way of cooking as 
well as of doing other things; and I prefer food with the 
‘ingredients put together deftly, and daintily cooked, 
rather than to have chunks thrown together carelessly, 
and either scorched or having a mysterious taste ac- 
quired by too long soaking and simmering. If I mar- 
tied @ wife todo my cooking, I should feel safer in se- 
lecting one who wasa good mathematician, but who had 


aoeioty, to the glory of God and the welfare of man- 


knowledge, who had roasted and baked and stewed for 
years. Why, sir, it takes brains to study mathematics, 
and the study strengthens the brains; and, I assure 
you, that a pudding stirred up with brains far surpasses 
any other; and if my wise wife should fail, once in a 
while, at first, she would make a study of the thing and 
profit by experience, while the ordinary cook would 
never approach perfection. In fact, I consider algebra 
olmost essential to a perfect housekeeper ; though, if she 
has no mathematical taste at all, some science, history, 
or even a language, would be better than nothing.” 

“ Well, this is a novel idea,” said Mr. Bullion; “do 
you agree with your brother, Miss Graham ?” 

“ Not precisely, perhaps, but I think every girl ought 
to be educated in such a way that she would have some- 
thing to fall back upon in case of need; and I do not 
see how the knowledge of anything good can come 
amiss.” 

“ Then you would be in favor of teaching my little 
girl everything.” 

“By no means; I don’t see how one poor human 
head could hold everything, but I should not keep her 
from studying something about a subject because she 
could not learn everything there is to know about it. 
You might as well begin at the beginning, and not have 
her learn to read because she can’t read every book that 
was ever printed.” 

“T certainly hope she will learn to read,” said Mr. 
Bullion, “and, although I don’t agree with you, I like 
to hear your opinion. What do you think of having 
every girl with no genius murdering the fine arts ? ” 

“T hope it is not so bad as that,” said Miss Graham ; 
“but I shouldn’t wait for genius to develop itself if I 
could find taste enough to make her a worker at the 
art. Take music, for instance; if she has taste enough 
to be willing to go through with the routine afd drudg- 
ery of practice, I should say cultivate the taste by all 
means. There is a great deal of pleasure to be derived 
from simple music, even if one cannot rival Beethoven. 
Then, one whose ear has been.cultivated takes so much 
pleasure in listening to good music, even if she doesn’t 
make much herself.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bullion, “and finds so much misery 
in hearing bad music. Now I have never had my ear 
cultivated, and J enjoy music. It may or may not be 
classical ; I do not know, although I suppose I might 
prefer the unclassical. I like a good song, and I am 
not over-particular about the voice, if it is only loud 
enough; and, if a wrong key is struck, or the singer 
flats, why it doesn’t detract from my pleasure at all, for 
[ know nothing about it. Why should you wish to 
make one miserable with a critical taste ?” 

“T do not think it would make one miserable. The 
pleasure would far outbalance the pain, and a little cul- 
tivation, even, would give a power of enjoyment which 
you cannot understand. I would not, however, have 
any one begin the study of any art for which she has 
really no taste at all. It would only be a waste of val- 
uable time, which had better be devoted to something 
else. There is plenty of time yet to think of if, Mr. 
Bullion, so don’t decide hastily about the baby’s educa- 
tion; but try to enlarge your acquaintance with culti- 
vated women, and try to gain some enlightenment by 
observing their happiness and usefulness.” 








LUTHER’S SERVICES FOR POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


A constant and sublime witness to the democracy of 
Protestantism has been its faith in popular education 
and its devotion to it. And here Luther, himself, took 
the lead. “ Luther,” says a German writer, “was not 
only the renewer of the religious life of the German 
people, but he was also the father and creator of its 
common schools, that gigantic tree whose branches have 
spread over all Germany, and it may fairly be said over 
all Protestantism, scattering blessings over all classes of 


kind.” 3 

It was with good\reason that the great reformers laid 
stress on education, for the Reformation was begun and 
carried, on so completely by scholars that it has been 


called, with much justice, an academic movement. 


Reformation,” were celebrated university professors. 
If the Reformation is to succeed, Luther said, the 
young man must be educated. He published an address 
in 1524, “To the Councillors of all the Cities in Ger- 
many, to establish and maintain Christian Schools.” 
This had reference to secondary or Latin schools. He 
addressed himself with equal zeal to the question of 
university education and university reform. He advo- 
cated the thorough education of women. This flowed 
directly from the Protestant doctrine,—a soul is a soul 
now, and even Christian women are priests. He in- 
sisted that common schools should be established every- 
where, and that education be compulsory. He effected 
an utter revolution in school administration, “The 
schoolmasters in my day,” he said, speaking of his boy- 
hood. “were tyrants and executioners ; the schools were 
jails and hells; and, in spite of fear and misery, flog- 
gings and tremblings, nothing was learned. The young 
people were treated altogether too severely, so that they 
might well have been called martyrs. Time was wasted 
over many useless things, and thus many an able mind 
was ruined.” Men should discern, he said, “the differ- 
ent dispositions, according to which all punishment 
should be administered ; for we ought to punish so that 
the apple go hand in hand with the rod.” This might 
well be a sentence from Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster. 
The history of modern pedagogy should begin not with 
Ascham or Comenius, but with Martin Luther.—From 
Edwin D. Mead’s new work on Luther. 








THISTLE - DOWN. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Il.—AN OPEN SECRET. 


Two public-school teachers were plodding homeward under 
the red-sunset light of a short winter day. A little bird, who 
is always hovering in the air, heard their conversation, and 
immediately reported it to interested parties, 

**Dear me,” sighed little Miss Meeker, ‘‘I’m almost worn 
out with Griibe; I begin to believe he’s a sham.”’ 

** Don’t mention the subject,’ exclaimed nervous Filo Fly- 
away, her companion, ‘I’m all at sea. Supt. Wiseacre swears 
by Griibe. My father, who is master of the Popham Gram- 
mar, declares Warren Colburn the sure and only guide. Miss 
Original, who teaches the next grade to mine, has invented a 
method of her own which she keeps as choice as gold. I be- 
lieve she talks of having it patented. I can’t find out exactly 
what it is, but I knows that it employs the most remarkable 
collection of buttons, strings, and cards, and is, I believe, ac 
companied by gymnastics.”’ 

‘* I’m sure I try to be progressive,”’ sighed Miss Meeker; “I 
go to all the lectures, and try every new thing I see or hear of. 
I study early and late, but it doesn’t do much good.” 

**T think the children in my building are simply stupid, es- 
pecially those in my class,” said Flo Flyaway, sharply; ‘I 
know I never made such work of seven-times-eight and nine- 
times-seven as they do.’”’ 

The bird in the air flew away and perched himself on the 
topmost twig of a dried-up cedar tree. There he sat, swinging 
up and down: If the thoughts that ran through his mind 
could be put down in black and white, the result would be 
something like this: 

‘* How they fuss, worry, and fret, these creatures called men 
and women, who style their kind ‘ the noblest work of God’! 
Why can’t they have a little faith in their Maker, — above all, 
that that ‘ noblest work’ is bound to rule the world ? 

‘* How unphilosophical they are! Why, even we birds know 
better. When we build our nests we lay straw by straw, and 
when one hour’s work is done we-don’t wail because the whole 
isn’t completed. Sometimes we have great trouble in finding 
enough soft material to line our nests, but we hunt, hunt, 
hunt. Often what we do find doesn’t work in well at first, but 
we plan and arrange until we make it do, We don’t get dis- 
couraged and say that it’s of no value, It can’t be said that 
that wisp of hair is good for nothing. The truth is, that that 
bird doesn’t know how. When he gets hold of the ‘ hang of it’ 
as men say, that hair winds in as cunningly, as smootbly as if 
made for just that particular nest. 

“What human being bas the patience of a bird? Why, we 
sit days on those dumb eggs, brooding and brooding, until the 
feebly-stirring life wivhin becomes strong and active and bursts 
its prison-walls. Ob, there’s nothing like patience! Suppose 
we leave the eggs, reasoning that they are there now,—let them 
care for themselves! Young, weak things must be nursed and 
tended; everything has its babyhood. Those teachers there! 
Do they watch and tend and help along as we birdsdo? They 
call into life in the child’s mind an infant idea, and then say 
to it: ‘ You have legs,—get up and walk; you have arms,—go to 
work.’ If the little idea is weak and sickly, do they nurse and 
tend it to strong and vigorous life? Ah! no; the poor, wee 
thing, in its slippery nest, struggles out its feeble day, — then 
falls,—and away,—and, where isit? ‘The children are stupid,” 
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birds! If they would only brood and nurse and tend, believ- 
ing that reward issure tocome! They get hold of some queer, 
rough, or puzzling child, and say in despair: ‘I can never do 
anything with that one, — he isn’t bright.’ Yet even that un- 
promising wisp may be woven into the nest, if only skill and 
love, with constant effort, lie behind it. ’Tis an open secret, | the parishioner who had invited him to his pew, “ That’s toler- 
yet how few understand. The nest is what the bird makes it. | ably good preaching, but there’s a little manin our town that can 
My bill and feet are useful tools, but they would never build a take your great doctor down any Sunday, tf he could only have 
nest were it not for the love and pluck and patience more | time io make a sermon, and a good chance to show himeel/.’’ 
really me, that moves and guides all.”’ One unfortunate thing in American education is the multitude 
What shall we say of the bird’s logic; does it hit? The | of * little’? schoolmasters and schoolma’ams, “in our town,” 
truth is, we are pinning our faith to methods and schools, and | who could “ take down” Pestalozzi, Agassiz, Colonel Parker, 
are holding them responsible for the failures that should lie at|Dr. Harris, the normal school, and the New Education, “if 
our own doors. A good method is to usa kind of fetich; we| they only had time and could have a fair chance. 
regard it with a superstitious reverence, and think thatin some; W— The annual report of the schools of Gloucester, Mass., 
mysterious way life’s mountains are to be moved into the sea. | with Dr. Hildreth as chairman of committee and M. L. Hawley, 
The truth lies in a far differentdirection. The teacher is the superintendent, is a very readable document. Gloucester has 
real power behind the throne. The success of a school lies pot! population of twenty thousand; a school population of four 
in the methods pursued there, but in the character of the man| thousand, with only four hundred children out of school; and 
or woman who presides over it. In the hands of a skillful | expends forty-eight thousand dollars for education. The super- 
teacher a poor method may be made to work wonders, whereas | jntendent discusses the ordinary routine of instruction and die- 
the most perfect method invented is often a failure when pre- cipline in a fresh and sensible way, urging the high-school 
ceded by lack of tact or executive power. The teacher makes question. His testimony, after a two years’ experiment of in- 
the school. Given a live, earnest, energetic teacher, and wide-| dustrial education at private expense, is not favorable to its 
awake, progressive pupils will follow. So, if things do not| adoption asa part of the publie-school system. Superintendent 
work well, look to yourself alone for the remedy. Hawley closes his report by a strong plea for State taxation for 
Children “don’t know,’’—are they stupid ? More likely you | ‘he support of common schools. 
have been careless, impatient, faithless. Have you nursed,/ — It is instructive to observe that the leading metropolitan 
tended, and brooded over that tiny idea that your genius has | journals of the West that ridicule and denounce National Aid 
called into life? Have you planted yesterday, and to-day de-| for Education, are also vigorously at work to cut down the 
_ mand fruit? If you are shallow, impatient, or indolent, it is| appropriations for common schools in their own cities; to 
folly for you to expect solid, dignified results. If you lack|razee their school system by abolishing its upper story, and 
faith, how can you lead crude child-minds to that persistent, | generally, to undermine it in the estimation of the people, by 
unwearying effort which alone yields success ? their persistent assaults, misrepresentations, and misconcep- 
When failure comes, take it to your own heart, and, in niné|tions, One result of this is, indirectly, to play into the hands 
cases out of ten, it will have found its proper abode. Failure|of the Catholic bishops, who are plotting the destruction of 
outside of self is a will-o’-the-wisp, elusive, deceitful. But ac-/the common schools. Another result is, to give aid and com- 
knowledged personal lacks may be guided and trained by the/ fort to the boss politicians who have a chronic falling out with 


will into genuine success. ular education. Nowhere are intelligent views on this sub- 
ject more painfully lacking than in the editorial rooms of a 

considerable num of our most widely-read metropolitan 

newspapers and most pretentious literary magazines. 


— A recent public meeting in Chicago brought out a large 
number of people, chiefly of German-American citizens, to 
protest against the indifference. and hostility of the city au- 
thorities toward the common schools. While Mayor Harrison 
rings his big bell for a semi-official reception of the Romish 
Bishop, just home from a new discussion in Italy about the 
way to destroy the public schools of [ilinois, the City Fathers 
propose to cut down the school appropriations and leave 10,000 
children unprovided with school-house room, forcing thousands 
into the parochial schools, which are simply the annex of the 
Church. Our great Western cities will have enough to do for 
a generation yet, to throttle the rampant barbarism that, under 
the guise, now of religion, of politics,—indeed, sometimes of 
** advanced culture,’’ would make these vast caravansaries of 
humanity the most intolerable cities on earth for a good family 
to inhabit. 

— The neighboring States of Missouri and Kansas will do 
well to appoint a committee of schoolmen to investigate the 
105, is a name revered by ail Americans. qualifications of the Hon. Senators Vest and Plumb, for open- 

My 35, 87, 103, 59, 79, 42, 18, 1, 5, 24, 107, 83, 90, 56, |ing their mouth in public on the subject of education. Among 
* eS 15, 21, 83, 85, 20, was an important general in the/the exhibitions of senatorial incompetency to handle the sub- 

¥ ject-matter of Senator Biair’s bill for National Aid, the deliv- 
an important general in the Mexican war,” ™* [erances of these two gentlemen are conspicuous. Senator 

My 84, 114, 67, 76, 90, 64, 53, 98, 106, 77, is an important| Vest is proud to stand in the position of “the last man” in 
United States city which stands where a fort formerly stood. | defence of that obsolete crotchet of ultra State-rights which 
4 Hu 04, hy Baws a pete 95, 117, was one of the earlier! would compel the Republic to look on unmoved while a “ soy- 

My 35. 72, 60, 43, 63, 104, 75, 21, isan American poet. | ©Féign State” “ paddled its own canoe” off into any jungle of 

ignorance, diabolism, or chronic defiance of modern civiliza- 
tion. The Senator from Kansas can always be trusted, on 
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should be printed, as a guide especially to country teachers, 
through the whole South. Dr. Hillman, after thirty years’ 
service in educational work, still presides over the Central 
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— Dr. E. H. Chapin had a standing joke concerning a visit- 
ing countryman from the backswoods of Pennsylvania, who, 


after listening to one of his big sermons in New York, said to schools for girls,—combining with the office the vocation of 


planter, with a working-force of several hundred colored people ; 
president of the trustees of Miss Dickie’s excellent industrial 
school for colored girls; trustee of Mississippi College for young 
men; and in general sphere, as a man of all good work, in his 
adopted State. With New England men and women like Drs. 


Hillman and Marshall, Prof. Seeley, and a score of bright lady 
teachers in this part of the Southern field, Yankeeland and 
Mississippi may ‘‘shake,’’—in defiance of the politicians who 


would keep them apart. 








NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Woman’s Medical College at Philadelphia has just 
graduated 21 students. 

— The editor of the Union College Catalogue asks all alumni 
to inform him of any public positions held by them, political, 
judicial, or military, and also to inform him what literary de- 
grees they are entitled to. 

— The eleventh annual report of the National Health Society 
(England) shows excellent results from the practical work of 
the ety. The effects of popular lectures on household san- 
itation and hygiene are particularly encouraging. 

— Among the 69 gentlemen who will receive the honorary 
degree of LL.D. at the Edinburgh University tri-centenary 
commemoration, are Professors Cayley, Helmholtz and Haeckel, 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir Henry Maine, and Mr. Archibald Geikie. 


— In many parts of Japan the school-buildi are models 
of good construction, lighting, and ventilation. The course of 
instruction in the common schools includes reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history, geography, natural science, singing, and 
recently gymnastics. This curriculum extends over a six- 
years’ obligatory course. 

— Surgeon Edward Kershner, of the United States Navy, 
the examining-surgeon of the recruiting station at the Navy 
Yard, has been elected professor of Naval, Military, and State 
Hygiene at the Post-graduate School in East 20th street. 
N. a City. This is the first professorship in this branch estab- 
lished in this country. 

— The upper real-school at Brieg, Silesia, is soon to be dis- 
continued as a school of that grade, the city council having so 
decided by a vote of 20 to 10. The attendance upon this 
school, which formerly ranged from 240 to 250 pupils, has 
fallen to 188, Facts like these, which are perpetually occur- 
ring, do much to settle the ques tion of classics and non-classics 
in J 











LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


jau communications to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and ressed to W. H. EAstTMAN, Hist Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 

— The State Superintendent of Education in Pennsylvania 
complains of the teachers of the public schools, that they “‘ are 
perpetually changing. Year by year they come and go, and 

ain only a transient acquaintance as they hurry by... - 
They seem almost as pedagogic tramps, not teachers.’”’ The 
low average salary given to teachers, both male and female, in 
Pennsylvania, may explain their restlessness. In one county 
the average for female teachers is $15.97 a month, and in the 
city of Philadelphia it is $39.75 a month. 


— The forthcoming Internationa] Health Exhibition in Lon- 
don, England, promises to be a successful affair. Italy is pre- 
paring to take an active part. France has appointed a com- 
mission, while application has been made by British exhibitors 
alone for space five times as great as that at the disposal of 
the executive committee. A portion of the educational section 
of the exhibition will be located in the Central Institute of the 
City of London Technical Guilds, the handsome building now 
in process of erection. Among the conferences announced is 
one on school hygiene; an international Congress on Educa- 
tion is also appointed. 

— The Ped I Society of St. Louis has adopted strong 
resulutions in favor of compulsory education, from which the 
following extract is taken: ‘‘ Though the States have provided 
liberally for the maintenance of public schools that they might 
avoid the evils incident to a population ignorant and untrained 
in the requirements of a successful citizenship, yet their full 
purpose is defeated by the large number of chifdren put to 
work too soon, or, as street gamins, forming the germ ofa 
hoodlum pest. The results from this condition are evident: 
1. A distinct class kept in ignorance. 2. Child-labor usurpin 
the place of adult-labor. 38. The lowering of the physical an 
moral vigor of the community consequent on child-labor. 4. 
A crimioal class nurtured in a listless opposition to all de- 
mands of society. It is the function of the State to provide 
for the individual whatever may be necessary for him to have 
that the common weal may be secured, if the same cannot be 
secured by his own exertions ; and on this ground alone is 
taxation for public education tenable. The public schools 
have been formed by the State for its own protection and as- 
sistance, and if not accepted voluntarily by individuals, it is 
the further right and duty of the State to compel attendance, 
under proper limits of age and scholarship, in some efficient 
school, public, parochial, or private. The active codperation 
of every one interested in the suppression of hoodlumism, 
child-labor, and ignorance is required.’’ The opinions of 
uiany eminent educators have also been obtained by the soci- 
ety, allof whom express themselves in favor of compulsory 
education in some form. 


— English masters of public elementary schools feel much 
obliged to Mr. Mundella for giving a good many of them the 
well-paid office of school-inspector. The present vice-president 
of the council believes in the people, and holds out induce- 
ments to hard-working teachers. A man who has not been to 
school since he was ten years of age, now finds himself at the 





SHAKESPEARIAN PUZZLE. 

1. Syncopate a common contradiction of an adverb meaning 
although, and leave a preposition. 

2. Curtail a wager, and leave to exist. 

8. Curtail impure metal, and leave a word denoting an al- 
ternative. 

4. Syncopate aterm used in England for “ black cattle,” 
and leave a word of negation. 

5. Curtail a boy’s nickname, and leave the opposite of 
fi from. ” 

6. Behead the name of the eagle that was famous in the late 
rebellion, and leave an auxiliary verb. 

The words left after elimination form a quotation from 
Shakespeare. The eliminated letters transposed form the 
name of the one who uttered it. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA: 123 LETTERS. 
My 121, 118, 40, 98, 7, 3, 96, 110, 113, 2, 6, 29, @1, 9, 40, 





My 119, 16, 58, 110, 70, 78, 44, 66, 93, was a noble French- 
man who fought for American liberty. 
itt ton += ne than — = — 11, 38, 34, 62, 48, any question of education, philanthropy, or human statesman- 
My 24, 68, 85, 37, 74, 99, 91, 55, 102, 81, 31, 69, 89, 90,|Ship, to revive the old days of muscular legislation, vulgar 
= an Ae a Be of note. tits tases bombast, and brutal insensibility to the demands of modern 
y , 100, was a a wise English statesman. times. His speeches on the Blair bill are an insult to the 
My, <0 — Be pe de gr den Roy ta og an English-}higher intelligence, humanity, and patriotism of the noble 
My 115, 28, 33, 82, 92, 22, 88, 86, 50, 101, 39, 16, 108, 23, | State he misrepresents, There may be reasons why this splen- 
87, 17, soa = a famous military man, who was at one time|did Commonwealth of Kansas sliould keep in the Senate a 
emperor of France. brace of politicians who, in rushing to the front in this great 
Pi ny ten B ony hee gn ‘ccems to be the aim and ob debate, have simply exhibited their own petty conceit of pop- 
My whole is a stanza from one of Longfellow’s poems. ular education, relieved against the stupendous emergency 
Eva H. |that overshadows Congress and solemnizes the whole country. 

Bat there is no reason why the superior teachers of K 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 20. should withhold their emphatic rebuke of the men was tote 
SCATTERED SHAKESPEAREANISM.— failed to place their State in its rightfal position on the ques- 

i deve 0 ait thet mag-besome s men} tion for National Aid to Education. 

— ho ikiten, Mid. eaten. alhthe «« elipses”” | — The State of Mississippi now leads every Southern State 
of that date. , below the Ohio and Potomac in the effort to promote the higher 
The following answer to the ‘Sober’ charade, is addressed | education of woman at the public cost. Before Texas, it ad- 


to “ Nillor’’: mitted women to the State University, and a score of girl stu- | head of 
the English education department, and he naturally 
— —————— might; dents are already at Oxford. The late legislature voted: to|does all in his power to reward —— — and successful 
4 Keep sober, my friend, ’ establish a school for the higher industrial training of young schoolmasters, It is true the teachers think his code a little 


women, with a normal department, and.a dozen towns are con- 

tending for its location, The will see that the next 

‘envlle, and Caroline At the recost Stu Choeesien ef 
Fe Tee meee A. Stovezs, Fertiand, Mg ‘ati nail atasub: Wenenn6 oon aa 
ton DO; and "0: 4.0.." Wet Las Animas, Golo, send the most valu 
sed — 
tailment, and Charade, ’ 


too mechanical, but that will be remedied, and Mr. Mundella 
will be remembered as the self-made man who gave a great 
and noble stimulus to English education. Up to the time oj 
} taking office under Mr. Gladstone, not more than half-a- 
ozen elementary schoolmasters had become inspectors, whore 
salaries at $2,750, with an allowance for traveling ex- 
’ rise to $4,250,—the payment now made to Mr. 
atthew Arnold, who has been an nspector for more than a 
4 sab Bag Br eee an ERS taNNT ——— 
effirmative lately given to the public. This — a oe 

convention was presided over by Dr. Walter Hillman, and Mrs. reaper e very bumble position tee ie en ae 
Hillyoan reed » paper on “System in School Work,” which ‘high degrees, and was made an inspector aboat fouytsen years 


And you will not get tight. J 
Answers Recelven. — Eclipses of March 13 are solved as 
‘follows: Hallie Levitt, Tiffin, O.; Virginia F. Saunders, Sten- 


Female Institute at Clinton,—one of the best of Southern 
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her is Mr. W. H. Brewer, now head ins of 
960. ackburn district, in Lancashire. He wasa panihanadior 
in Devonport, studied at the Borough-road College under Mr. 
Fiteh, became & gold-medalist of London University, and is 
now one of the ablest of her Majesty’s inspectors. Handsome 

nsions are in store for these gentlemen, The Froebel So- 
ciety was not making much headway in England before Mr. 
Mundella held out inducements for the adoption of _kinder- 
garten in infant schools. Asa rule, the school-life of these 
little children was dismal and aimless. They were stuck up 
on a badly-contrived gallery, and there made to hold slates and 
books. Sometimes the picture of a pig or some other creature 
was placed before them, and the teacher gave an object-lesson, 
made up, to a great extent, of terms culled from some big nat- 
ural history. Mr. Mundelia is doing his best to alter all this, 
and English infant-schools are fast becoming what they should 
be. — scenes of childish happiness and promise. Another old 
evil of English school-life is vanishing. There was a time, 
and that not very long 40, when a schoolmaster in this coun- 
try was almost invariably represented as sitting at a high desk, 
with a snuff-box in one hand, and a birch broom in the other. 
But those days are gone, and English public opinion no ae 
tolerates brute force. At present the inspectors examine the 
needlework in all the schools, but it is believed that before 
long, Mr. Mundella will do away with the practice, and give 
the work to female teachers deserving promotion, 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. MAYO’S VISIT TO BATON ROUGE, LA. 


An event of so much importance as the visit of your dis- 
tinguished confrere to our State capitol should not go unre- 
corded. What is that famous saying of Webster about Alex- 
ander Hamilton ? Applied to Dr. Mayo, the thought is that, 
when touched by the magic wand of an audience, streams of 
knowledge and information gush forth, He is so full of 
his subject that he can afford to dispense with all the usual 
‘‘oratoria ornamenta dicendi’’ and talk,—‘‘just talk right 
along,” as some one of his auditors said, without any ap- 
parent effort, dropping big nuggets of golden truth from his 
lips with a prodigality suggestive of an exhaustless store. 
And yet his apparently unstudied style was not lacking in 
finish. One must look very closely to discover any tool-marks 
in his work, though seemingly home-made and intended for 
every-day use. ‘‘ He knows the South,” says one; ‘* has tray- 
eled all over it, got acquainted with its people, knows what 
they read, and what they can do, and what they cannot do.“ 
To this undoubted element of puwer he might, with equal 
truth, have added, “ He knows the North as well; what it can 
and cannot do, and how the capacity of each section is graded 
on the levels of its intellectual development, It is this know!l- 
edge of the power there is in education to elevate the masses; 
this profound conviction, amounting to a fixed certainty in his 
mind, that, as Mr. Davis said, the other day to the Legislature 
of Mississippi, ‘‘ The safety and honor of a republic must rest 
upon the morality, intelligence, and patriotism of the com- 
munity,’’ that enables him to speak with an absolute assurance 
that charms and convinces, 


The writer heard Dr. Mayo speak in New Orleans,—that city 
of which it has been so often said that in it no lecturer, how- 
ever popular, can draw an audience,—and *‘ Tulane Hall” was 
crowded with the very best of the best, the créme de la créme 
of every denomination and profession. We have never seen 
just such an assembly convene for such an occasion. Here 
were clergymen of nearly, perhaps of every denomination in 
the city; men eminent as orators, not alone in their own city; 
here were physicians whose mere names would be passports to 
the highest social and literary circles of this country, or, in 
fact, of any other where genius is respected and talent honored; 
here were men of every profession and of nearly every respect- 
able calling you could name, gathered together with their wives 
and daughters,—we verily believe for the first time in the his- 
tory of this city,—of marked social distinction, to hear a com- 
parative stranger speak upon so trite a theme as the “‘ Advan- 
tages of Popular Education.”” And yet they come again and 
again, and would be coming to this time, we have do doubt, 
had not this apostle of the ‘‘ Ministry of Education” heard a 
new Macedonian cry and heeded it. 


In Baton Rouge his stay was brief,—one night for all who 
chose to hear him in the hall of the House of Representatives; 
one address by day, in the same place, to the schools, which 
are colored; and one night for the colored people exclusively; 
and he had left for Natchez before we had hardly begun to 
realize how brilliant was the light that had so briefly flashed 
into our hearts, ‘‘ He has left a good taste in our mouths,”’ 
and we would like to see him again. From the Governor of 
the State,—who introduced him to the large and attentive 
audience assembled in that splendid auditorium,—to the “little 
wee boy” who sat on the front seat and poked his thumb into 
the back of another “ little wee boy”’ in front of him all during 
the lecture,—all will be glad to see him again. And we are 
all brightening up in the morning twilight of, as we fervently 





MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 





SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 245.—a, I bought a horse and sold him, gaining a 
certain rate per cent. Had I bought him for 15 per cent, less, 
and sold him for the same as ore, I would have gained 30 
per cent. more. What per cent. did I gain in first sale? Give 
arithmetical and algebraic solutions. 

b, If I bay goods at 8 per cent. less than usual cost, my gain 
per cent. will be 10 per cent. more than usual. What is my 
usual gain per cent.? Arithmetical solution. 

¢c. If stock bought at6 per cent. above par pays 8 per cent. on 
the investment, what per cent. will it pay if bought at 10 per 
cent. discount ? Txos. 8S. Stern. 

a. Putting cost at 100 per cent., a very little reflection will 
suggest the following proportion: 
r+ 15 : 85 = r-+- 30 : 100; 15r = 1050; r= 70. Ans. 70 per ct. 

b. By the same line of reasoning we obtain the following: 
r+8:02—r-+4 10: 100; 8 —120;r—15 Ans, 15 per ct. 

c. Putting par value of stock at 100 per cent., we find the 
rate of interest to be (100 : 8 = 106 : 84%) 84%—rate. From 
which we obtain, (100— 10), 90 : 8 $% = 100 : r, (rate sought); 
90r — 848; r= 9f%. Ans. 9}% per cent. — gain per cent. on 
supposed investment, 

I do not know whether Mr. Stein will regard the foregoing as 
arithmetical or algebraic solutions. 1 might have given two so- 
lutions of each, disguising the algebra in the one and the arith- 
metic in the other; but as each would involve the same process 
of reasoning, I have chosen to submit the solations without 
attempting to distinguish between algebraic and arithmetical 
solutions, and this the more, since it has been ably maintained 
in Tae JOURNAL that a purely arithmetical solution is impos- 
sible. J. M. MAXWELL. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 29, 1884. 


[The full solution of the problem requires both algebra and 
arithmetic, disguise them as you will.— Hd ] 


— — 


PROBLEMS 


FROBLEM 252.—Wishing to know the height of an inacces- 
sible peak above the plateau where we were encamped, I di 
rected two assistants to hold perpendicularly, and at an in- 
definite distance apart, two rods, graduated to feet and deci- 
mals of a foot, in a line with the eye and a point on the sum- 
mit. The line of vision intersected the rods at 6.115 and 6 870. 
I then receded an indefinite distance for a second observation, 
when the points of intersection were noted at 14 235 and 14 985 
From these data it was required to determine the height of 
the mountain-peak, there being given the heights above the 
plain of the four points of intersection. 

Davenport, Ia. R G. W. 








AUTODIDACTICS. 
— 


[From the Educatore Italiano.) 


This is a word which makes some old teachers shudder while 
it fills young teachers with fiery enthusiasm, though none know 
exactly the true position it should occupy in education. The 
etymology of the word informs us that it treats of instruction; 
that every living creature should prepossess itself by and 
through itself. Now the question naturally arises, Can per- 
fection in the organic, intellectual, and moral faculties of a 
man who lives in the world be acquired alone without the per- 
sonal work of the teacher? Ina word, can the new generation, 
by itself and without the aid and personality of a master, in- 
struct and educate itself? An answer in the affirmative would 
seem very doubtful, while a negative response would entirely 
exclude the existence of an effective self-education. 

There is a method of reconciling these extremes. The quee- 
tion has been to find it, and it has been found. The idea of 
autodidactic education was developed to the extreme by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in “ Emile,’’ and was only put into actual 
operation by the practical wisdom of Pestalozzi, who intro- 
duced a real revolution into educational methods. Pestalozzi 
starts with the principle that a human being has within him- 
self, from the very beginning of life, such innate aptitude as 
will instinctively incite him to make himself, to a certain ex- 
tent, the master of his surroundings. These surroundings are 
formed from society, the family, and the school. The last 
recieves the pupil, who has heretofore lived almost wholly in 
an atmosphere of action. Its duty is to make him able to con- 
trol his activity and adapt it to his needs. Here lies the real 
secret of the autodidactic method, which only seconds the nat- 
ural evolution of the human faculties: 

Pestalozzi assumes, as the foundation of the new education, 
the natural and harmonious development of the pbysical, inte)- 
lectual, and moral faculties, and sums up the whole art of 
self-teaching in five great precepts: 

1. Excite and put into operation the natural activity of 

t. 


believe, a new era of prosperity to Louisiana, an event to| though 


which, if realized, it will appear that our friend, Dr. Mayo, 
has largely contributed; the era through which all States must 
pass who reach the true liberty of intelligence; the era of the 
well-appreciated, well-sustained public school. 

Baton Rouge, La., 1884. W. H. Goopaez. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
thyritations and —— —— again appeared. Be sure 
at “ 
oom “ word “* Horsford’s”’ is on wrapper. None are 


2. Associate with acq notions all others which have a 

natural relationship them. j 

3. Subordinate memory to the intellect. 

4. Graduate every branch of study according to the law of. 
eontinuity. 

5. Make the student able to give an account of every notion 

he learns. A 

In order to accomplish this purpose the teacher ought to 

place before the scholar in a prescribed manner the field of his 

investigations in order that he may set himself to the task of 





discovering the truth, 





CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his . He cannot 
promise to an 4 — — we —— Cor- 
respondents should brevity; pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) r 








A PARTING WORD. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

Only to-day have I received Taz JournNAL of March 6, con- 
taining the card of Prof. W. N. Hailmann, on my letter of 
Feb. 21. I congratulate the Professor on his resolve to return 
to “a careful and wholly objective exposition of his views on 
the New Education,” and shall read what he writes with 
the same care I have bestowed on his former essays, and the 
one lecture to which I was an interested listener. When it 
pleased the learned Professor to select myself as an eminent 
** object-lesson ”’ of the “‘ literary,”’ “‘ vague,”’ and essentially 
superficial method of discussing the New Education, I endeav- 
ored to show that a more careful consideration of what I did 
write would possibly modify his impressions and release me 
from the unpleasant prominence to which I was invited. The 
reply to this respectful answer revealed only the more persist- 
ent determinats n of my critic to hold me up before American 
schoolmen as a shining example of that mischievous, “ fast 
and loose’ style of treating the new movement in education 
which seeks, at once, to court the experts and capture the 
“* fogies;’’ while the radical truth evaporates in an illusion of 
hazy generalities. Failing to appease my critic, I concluded to 
invite him to “change works,”’ and pose as an object-lesson 
of opinions, every one of which appears in his critique,—which 
seem to me essentially false and destructive to a genuine 
school-life. The Professor thereupon bows himself out, under 
a deliverance which would leave me outside the pale of court- 
eous discussion. I respectfully decline the new position to 
which I am assigned by Professor Hailmann. I am aware of 
no “‘ suppressed’ or open “ personal feeling’ against him, I 
used his name, as he used my own, simply for illustration of 
what I believe a false theory of education. Ihad no thought 
of *‘ reviling,” and there was no lapse of temper. But as it is 
evident that the Professor, in his critique, entered upon a 
method of discussion too stringent for his own susceptibilities, 
[ again congratulate him on his retreat to that peaceful do- 
main of pure science where he will not be again required to 
**to put himself in the place” of another, and feel “how 
good and pleasant a thing it is’’ to be made an eminent illus- 
tration of mischievous heresies before the educational public. 

Clinton, Miss. April 5, 1884. A. D. Mayo, 





*“‘QUINTILIAN AND THE NEW EDUCATION.” 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

In State Supt. Raab’s paper, before the Chicago Institute, 
on ** The Educational Theories of the Ancient Romans,” he 
says Quintilian understood kindergarten work; was; op- 
posed to corporal punishment; was a strong advocate of public 
schools; believed primary teachers should be the very best; 
would have the'teacher intimately acquainted with the parents; 
and was thororghly versed in the ‘‘ New Education,” or in all 
that there is in the ‘‘ New Education.” 

If, in this paper, Mr. Raab showed why Quintilian’s educa- 
tional plans were not adopted by the Roman people, I heartily 
wish THz JoURNAL would publish it. It would throw a flood 
of light upon many things. We know the Roman people were 
very cruel at this time, and long subsequently. The perse- 
cution of the Christians long subsequent to this did not show 
the majority of them to be very humane, nor the majority of 
them to favor popular education. I do not understand how a 
people so given over to slavery, robbery, and pillage could de- 
vote much thought to popular education. The two things, 
slavery and popular education, are incompatible. Force, not 
persuasion, generally rules under such conditions. 

Of course, where so little of a paper is given as in Tur 
JOUBNAL of 20th ult., one cannot judge sufficiently of its 
drift to know where to criticise. But, if Mr. Raab meant by 
popular education, or “‘ public schools,’’ in the sense we do 
now, I am unable to reconcile it with the character of the 
Roman people. The same law that could produce such minds 
or such advanced thought should have continued to work out 
better results than followed. It is evident the ‘‘ kindergar- 
ten,’”’ “‘common schools,’’ or ‘‘ New Education,”’ did not take 
very deep root. Was this because of the inherent defects of 
the systems or of the péople? If the kindergarten, etc., were 
excellent things, why did not these wise people adopt them ? 
If they were good then, they are good now, and those who re- 
vive them certainly deserve as much credit as Quintilian, who 
lived nineteen hundred years before his time. And, another 
consideration : Has it taken the civilization of Christianity 
nearly two thousand years to arrive at as high a civilization as 
old pagan Rome ? 

I ask these questions because I can hardly realize it. It has 
been our boast that civilization could hardly exist outside of 
Christianity; yet here is advanced thought quite equal to that 
of the foremost of our time. Didn’t old Rome have too many 
Dr. Savages, Bishop McQaaids, or Richard Grant Whites ? 

I hope we may have much more on this subject. I want to 
know why popular education, kindergarten teaching, and 
‘‘New Education” did vot prevail in old Rome. Now we 
have just caught up to the ideas entertained by pagans; are 
we to go down as they did? Let us have much light on this 


subject ? J. FaArmpanks. 
Springfleld, Mo., 1884. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 


* Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE ParK,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To Orgecon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Ca.irorniA,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLorapdo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALAasKA,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Norsg (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 


Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers, 


THE 








THE WHEE. 





The Mass, High School Association held an important meet- 
ing last week, and a valuable report will be found in other 
columns. 

The literary event of the week is a letter, published in many 
prominent dailies, purporting to have been written by Matthew 
Arnold, which proves to have been a hoax. The létter severely 
criticised Chicago ‘‘ society,’’ and, as a contemporary says, if 
it effected nothing else, it brought out from the Chicago jour- 
nals some of the soundest abuse we have heard this many a 
day. The fire of these truculent members of the press having 
thus been drawn, the great/English Philistine is in a position 
to blaze away fearlessly, and to tell what he really does think 
of the great city of Chicago. 

The April returns made to the Agricultural Department 
afford excellent grounds for expecting good crops, especially 
those of cereals. 

A largely attended meeting in aid of the proposed Confeder- 
ate Soldiers’ Home at Richmond, was held in New York Wed 
nesday evening, and was addressed by Generals John B. Gor- 
don and George A. Sheridan. 

Recent foreign mails bring statements of the latest accom- 
plishment of the International African Association, of which 
_Mr. Stanley is so energetic a prime mover. This coup is the 
acceptance of a cession from native tribes of a strip of territory 
lying to the north of the mouth of the Congo, and having an 
Atlantic coast-line of 240 miles. This will probably give rise 
to questions of international law, especially as President Arthur 
has been authorized by the Senate, without a dissenting vote, 
to issue a proclamation recognizing the African International 
Association as the ruling power in the Congo country. 

Abroad.—The Berlin courts have decided to destroy the 
original editions and the translations of the pampblet Berlin 
Society, which has so disturbed the society whose peculiarities 
it described. Publishers of anonymous writings in Europe are 
having a bad time just now. 

England is still wrestling with the dynamite question: the 
public papers give columns to sensational talk, and the dynam- 
iters, not to be outdone, have,—at least it is so reported,—started 
ah organ, The Dynamite Monthly. Meanwhile the suffrage 
bill is being pushed through the House of Commons. * 

The situation at Khartoum is undoubtedly critical, yet the 
recent dispatches from General Gordon indicate that the peril 
is hardly as extreme as the unofficial reports have represented 
it. Egypt and Khartoum can hardly be kept out of the En- 
glish mind, however, at present, and Egyptian affairs constitute 
the basis of the most serious menace which the Liberal Gov- 
ernment is compelled to face. 

Italy is seriously threatening retaliatory legislation unless 
the absurd tariff duties placed by the United States on works 
of art are abolished. 

Contradictory reports regarding the situation in Mexico are 
received; one stating that the country is on the point of a rev- 
olution, and another that there is a revival of confidence 
among business-men. 


Tue large 16-page Official Bulletin of the National 
Association is now ready for distribution. It contains 
important information as to the National Association 
and its departments, with the outline programs of each ; 
the National Council; the Froebel Society of North 
America ; railroad rates from all parts of the country, so 
far as obtained; excursions, hotels at Madison, etc., 
all as complete as can be made at this date. As many 
bulletins will be sent on application as there are two- 
cent stamps in your letters. Address D. A. Fraser, 16 
Hawley street, Boston, Mass., or the General Manager 
for your State. 








THE great debate on National Aid for Education in 
the Senate has made most interesting developments. 
For the first time in twenty years the sectional wall is 
broken down. South Carolina and Kentucky find their 
Senators on opposite sides, while Ohio Pendleton hangs 
on to old crotchets of State-rights that are exploded by 
George of Mississippi, and the half-dozen most eminent 
Senators south of Cincinnati. Far less of sectional and 
partisan feeling has been evolved than was feared. 
Vance of North Carolina has relieved himself of his 
stereotyped budget of jokes and antiquated sarcasms on 
Massachusetts, with sharp retort from Senator Hoar. 
The harangue of Beck of Kentucky has been the only 
disreputable deliverance of the debate, and could only 
be explained by a conjunction of Scotch obstinacy and 
good Bourbon. But no grander utterance has been 
made than the noble word of grand old “Cerro Gordo” 
Williams of the same State; that if he had a doubt of 
the constitutionality of the measure, he would give the 
benefit of it to the poor,struggling human soul, living and 
dying in ignorance and vice. What interest Nebraska can 
have in glorifying the Catholic hierarchy that is pledged 
to destroy the common school, perhaps her Senator Van 
Wycke can explain. It is gratifying to Taz Journat 
that its services in this field have been mentioned with 
praise repeatedly, its Editor having been honored with 
high encomium by Mr. Blair, and its Associate Editor 
being often quoted and lauded by Mr. Hoar asa man for 
whose services in Southern Education the American 
people should be grateful. Senator Blair has been the 
right man in a responsible place, fully equal to the oc- 
casion. Whatever the issue;this great debate will be 
one of the most notable events in American Education 
of the past generation. 








REGISTER AT ONCE AT MADISON. 


The official announcement of the Madison Committee 
on Entertainment is given in another column, and our 
friends are urged to read every word of their directions, 
and to follow them implicitly. Judge Carpenter, the 
Chairman of the Committee, is the Dean of the Law 
Faculty of the University, and he has given a clear and 
careful statement of facts as to the important matter of 
entertaining the great company that will gather at Mad- 
ison. Much labor has been given to the subject, and 
the whole plan of locating all comfortably is reduced to 
a system. The Committee write that four thousand 
persons can be entertained at the hotels, and with pri- 
vate families ; that over two thousand can be entertained 
at the beautiful resort, Lakeside,— the summer encamp- 
ment of the Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly,—at 
the low price of $1 a day. A limitless number can be 
housed and fed at the State Agricultural Buildings, 
while Gov. Rusk has tendered the militia-tents of the 
State for those who would prefer to camp out in the 
Park or the beautiful groves on the borders of the lakes, 
Monona or Mendota, for a few days. Still further, 
trains will be ran in case a sufficient number wish to 
spend the night at Janesville, Beloit, Portage, or other 
places in the vicinity. 

Note the following rules of 
tainment: 

I. Application for places should be made as early as 
possible to Hon. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis. 

II. Applicants should write their post-office addresses 
and given names in full ; should state their wishes ag to 
price of board, and any other facts that will aid the 
Committee in making the assignment of boarding-places 
so that it shall be most agreeable to the party. 


the Committee on Enter- 





II. Applicants will be assigned in the order of their 


registration ; each letter being numbered as received, 
in the order of the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 

IV. On June 1 rooms will be assigned, and cards 
will be sent to parties which will introduce them to the 
places of entertainment. Don’t forget the extra post- 
age stamp for this return-letter. 

V. Membership in the National Association is $2, to 
be paid at the meeting, which entitles the person (a) to 
reduced rates of board at all points advertised, (5) to 
excursion rates from Madison to all points in the North- 
west, (c) to the stamp of the treasurer on the railroad 
ticket for reduced rates in returning home, and (d) to 
the Proceedings of the Association for 1884. 








THE OBJECT-LESSON OF CINCINNATI. 


We have no disposition to discuss events of the past 
few days that have lifted the most cultivated city of the 
West to a most distressing prominence at home and 
abroad. We only desire to say that this lamentable oc- 
currence is one to which a score of American cities and 
a dozen American States are exposed. The sovereign 
peril of American society is found in this,—that, in the 
same community, in the Northern city and the Southern 
State, there is going on a double process. On the one 
hand is the education and expansion of a superior class, 
native and foreign born, in the direction of the noblest 
Christian civilization; while, just around the corner, an 
old and collapsed order of society is crumbling down 
into a Pagan barbarism, able to employ every destruct- 
ive agency of modern life. There is no better, more 
attractive, or broadly cultivated, more patriotic, moral, 
and thoroughly reputable class in any American city 
than in Cincinnati. In education, art, charming soci- 
ety, and all the kindly elements of religious life, it is 
unsurpassed. But across the way is a great crowd, par- 
tially let loose from ecclesiastical, civil, and social re- 
pression abroad, drifting down into a communistic herd, 
—a perpetual menace to every good institution, defiant 
of true American ideas, and bent on having its own wild 
and savage will, The same crowd is in every great 
American city; in New York and Chicago more dan- 
gerous than here. Unfortunately, the superior class in 
the Queen City is more and more drifting upward to its 
suburban paradise; and Cincinnati, under the hill, is 
left to the tenement-houses and all the abominations 
that hang about the lower regions of our imported and 
half-assimilated population. ‘The culture of the hill- 
paradise has more and more drawn off from the imper- 
ative duty of lifting up the lower region of the town. 
The upper-side of Cincinnati, a dozen years ago, with 
the consent of the press, stood by while its splendid sys- 
tem of popular education was captured by a ring, which 
has never released its grip to the present day. Noth- 
ing but the devotion of the superior common-school 
teachers, with their noble superintendent, backed by a 
minority of the School Board, has saved the education 
of the city from catastrophe. It owes nothing to the 
Cincinnati press, which has always been a carping critic 
of the whole American idea of public schools, and, to-day, 
is aiding an upper-class attempt to cut down its supplies 
and curtail its efficiency. In the attempt to destroy 
the public school, the Catholic hierarchy has been 
plunged in the most disgraceful financial bankruptcy of 
the century. The liquor interest has dominated the 
politics of the towns. Cincinnati swills at the rate of 
$10,000,000 annually, and supports a liquor saloon for 
every score of families. Of course the whole machinery 
of Government has fallen into the hands of the lower- 
side of the city, and, as in New Orleans, murder is rife, 
and the murderer is morally certain of acquittal. In- 
stead of meeting this desperate condition by organ- 
ization of the better life of the towns and the personal 
contact with the dangerous element, the press has broken 
out with violent and excited denunciations of the évil 
at the Court House, and even the elect, for a day, lost 
its head. An imbecile city government went to pieces 
at the first shock of a mob, and the curtain fell on a 
Court House in ruins; 50 dead and 150 wounded men ; 
the city only saved from pandemonium by the soldiery 
from the solid country, and a secret committee of emi- 
nent citizens in practical control of public affairs. 

The lesson is on the surface. No American city can 





be held out of anarchy unless the superior class brings 
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itself into a vital contact with the whole people, and 
with “eternal vigilance” guards every sacred institu- 
tion, while it lifte the lower class upward by every 
agency of modern Christian life, No Southern State 
+s safe unless its better sort of people gives itself to the 
uplifting of its great mass of ignorance and barbarism 
of either race. The riot in Cincinnati and the murders 
in Copiah have the same lesson: that the superior class 
is too far off from the barbarons class to avert danger in 
any great strain of temptation. Cincinnati did well to 
disperse her mob by shot and shell. But unless her 
leading class and her press go on to do the work de- 
manded by the hour, her trials are not over, and, before 
we are out of it, more than one great metropolis and 
Commonwealth will be called to face the same judg- 


ment day. 








CIVIL SERVICE IN THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


Civil service, like charity, begins at home. The one 
place where it should be enforced with pitiless rectitude, 
whoever may be damaged by its application, is the 
school-room. No department of our educational system 
is free from the nuisance of incompetence persistently 
forced into responsible position by the various direct 
and indirect forms of influence that determine the choice 
of the teacher. Of course absolute judicial impartiality 
is a rare virtue anywhere, and we need not expect it, 
especially in the realm of school-life. In the choice be- 
tween candidates of equal merit, we must not be sur- 
prised if personal, social, religious, and political consid- 
erations generally turn the scale. But when these con- 
siderations outweigh all others and the schools are made 
a refuge for every sort of incompetency, it is time that 
somebody “spoke up” for the children and youth and 
insisted on the purgation of the school-room, and the 
installation of competency therein, at all hazards. 

Uur private and denominational colleges and acade- 
mies sometimes attempt to advance their own interests 
by representing the public school as especially liable to 
this evil. But we are confident that nowhere does this 
abuse prevail in a more destructive form than in this 
very realm. Our sectarian colleges are too often packed 
with broken-down clergymen whose ability to handle 
boys is supposed to be in inverse ratio to their capacity 
for the management of grown people in churches. It is 
largely from this cause that so many college professors 
are still thundering on in antiquated and futile methods, 
hostile to the New Education, and holding back in the 
correlation of the educational forces of the country. 
There are few academies that are not greatly shorn of 
their efficiency because certain worthy ladies and gentle- 
men have been placed in the most important chairs for 
reasons largely independent of their ability to teach. 
The most intolerable nuisance in Southern education, 
to-day, is the vast number of little private schools in 
which multitudes of fine children are hopelessly mis- 
educated and often spoiled, for the sole reason that some 
excellent lady must be supported by her friends. 

Still, in a great number of publie schools, in city and 
country, the education of the children is grieviously 
hindered from the same cause. We could name too 
many important towns where the people’s school is per- 
sistently sacrificed by a ring of respectability in the 
School Board that only looks to the support of relatives 
and friends as teachers, or by an unrespectable clique 
that-forces into the teachers’ chair the representatives 
of its own type of culture and character. Of course you 
cannot argue the point with a gentlemen on the School 
Board whose highest conception of a school is a place 
to shelve some charming incompetent in his group of 
lady friends. Even “the gods are powerless” against 
the ward politicians on the School Committee. All such 
people do after their kind. The only help in any de. 
partment of education for this abuse is in that “ eternal 
Vigilance” of honest, intelligent, and public-spirited 
people which is the one safe-guard of republican society. 
It is always in order to expose an incompetent teacher 
— that a competent teacher shall be put in his 
P 








— The Pennsylvania School Journal says, 
coming when pure white walls and 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Professor Hogg, of Texas, tells us that “schools have 
flourished and spread their influence in the direct ratio of the 
number of miles of railroad in a State.” 


— The principal of one of the Cincinnati schools, speaking 
of an impression that prevailed that an examination in history 
for admission to the high school would be required, reported 
that it caused “‘the pupils to spend too much time in fixing 
dates, and memorizing the language of the text-books.”” Cail 
the next witness. 


— The London Lancet says that owing to the brain-pressure, 
—the mental strain,—10 per cent. of the young men compet- 
ing for places in the Indian Civil Service become subjects of 
albumenuria. If this is the effect of mental strain, under the 
influence of written examinations, upon young men, what 
must be its effects upon growing children subjected to the 
same influence ? 


— Here is a word from Superintendent Coggswell for those 
critics who lay all the sins of our social life at the doors of the 
common school. “We have to remember that the school is 
but one factor in the education of a child. What good has 
been done in the school may be undone by the street,—a very 
formidable rival. The teacher should be held responsible for 
the five hours in which the children are under her charge. It 
is for the parents to see that our streets shall be fit for our 
children to walk in.” 


— Dr. Edward Everett Hale says, that ‘‘ the American sys- 
tem of common-school education is, on the whole, the only 
system which has e\e1 been proven to be a real success, and 
the wish of the people of this country is to uphold the system 
of universal education on the broad basis of the American 
common schools.’’ Dr. Hale is right. And the people of this 
country will never go back to a system that has “‘ failed more 
often than any other social experiment ever tried.”’ 


— Nasby, who is traveling in the South, tells us that, in 
Tennessee, the colored schools are regularly maintained be- 
cause the requisite number of twenty is always in attendance. 
** The negro,”’ he says, ‘“‘ holds, and very properly, that knowl- 
edge is power, and he believes that education is what gave the 
white man supremacy over him. He is therefore determined 
that while he may never reach the heights of an education, 
his children shall; and he will make any sacrifice that they 
may enjoy this boon.’’ 

— Whipple, the essayist, states that “‘ fifty years ago a school 
was more or less a mob, where the teacher was considered an 
enemy rather than a benefactor; to oppose her or him was a 
sign of spirit. For my own part, I can say that I was always 
grateful to my iostractors, and since the time I was released 
from school I have always remembered my teachers; as long 
as they lived I never met them without a throb of gratitude, 
and I need not add that after their death the grateful feeling 
still subsists in my memory of their (perhaps) ineffectual en- 
deavors to make me a reasonable and moral being.”’ 

— An Indiana paper congratulates the teachers of that State 
on holding an ‘“‘eminently successfal convention’’; and then 
goes on to say, ‘‘ We are aware the pay of the teachers is poor, 
but they can take courage that, if their labors sometimes seem 
to not be fully appreciated, they are forming characters 
that will endure long after the monuments of earthly ambi- 
tions have crumbled to dust; characters that will add ever- 
increasing glory to their names in that world to come, and 
find their full compliment in the presence of God and the glory 
of His power.’’ Which leads us to observe, that even small 
favors are thankfully received, and to add that a few addi- 
tional crowns, though perishable, given to the poorly-paid in- 
structors of our States, will not detract from the value of that 
other, imperishable, and which fadeth not away. 


— Colonel Parker, speaking of the cry that children are 
crowded with studies and work, says that they have too many 
for the end in view,—that of gaining skill and knowledge,— 
and far to few for the true motive of education,—the genera- 
tion of power. Some person, feeling the practical need of 
some study, has demanded that it be placed in the school cur- 
riculum. So has come physiology, with a text-book and cram- 
ming ; drawing, with its cold and lifeless lines, devoid of 
thought and emotion; bookkeeping, short-hand, etc, ‘ This 
is the prolific cause of our over-pressure of work,” he adds, 
‘‘ with the attendant mental, moral, and physical weakness: 
this teaching of each separate study for its utility alone, isolat- 
ing it from all others; this losing sight of the unity of all 
teaching in two common centers, thought and expression, by 
the teacher; this untiring working for examinations; this 
cramming the mind of the child with that which has no rela- 
tion to anything else on earth.’’ 


—The mere pedant is quite apt to give too much promi- 





nence to the written examinations as teste of qualifications for Harri 


teachers; the wide observer, who sees how little of what goes 
to make the successful teacher these examinations ean dis- 
cover, is inclined, perhaps, to underrate their importance. 
Just what these examinations do not prove is well stated by 
Mr. Phipps, of the Lewiston schools. ‘‘ Not,’ he says, “‘ that 


the candidate has a good disposition, a pleasant voice, agree-| B 


able manners, is refined and cultivated, and fit to be a model 
in all that is good and excellent for those whose character in 
many respects is insensibly moulded every day and every hour, 
by the example and influence of the teacher. It does not 





prove that the candidate has energy, tact, common sense, 
health, conseientiousness, hopefulness, love for the work,— 


traits of character so essential for the teacher,—which ‘no 
scales can accurately weigh, no rule exactly measure.’ It does 
not peeve an ability to communicate the knowledge one may 
really possess, to excite the dormant faculties of a naturally 
— bat lazy pupil; to repress, if need be, the too-ambitious 

whose nervous tem t is unduly stimulated, and 
to awaken in all a spirit of cheerful obedience to every require- 
ment, and a love of study for its own sake as well as to Sean 
one whose — — firm government of all, and 
evident interest in one, have so won their regard, and se 
cured results so gratifying to all parties interested.” 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


ENTERTAINMENT AT MADISON, PER DIEM. 


Park Hotel, $2.50; Vilas House, $250; C. F. Slightham, 
$1.00; Capital House, $1.50; Fess House, $1.00; Rasdal House, 
$1.50; Nolden’s Hotel, $1.00; Railway Hotel, $1.50; European 
Hotel, $1.50; East Madison House, $1.50; Lake City House, 
$1.00; Simon’s Hotel, $1.00; Wm. Tell House, $1.50; Madison 
House, $1 00; M. E. Church, $1.00; Lutheran Seminary, $1.25; 
Ladies’ Hall, (University), $200; Univ. Dormitories, $1.50, 
Certificates of membership in the Association will secure the 
rates named at hotels or private residences, and will be pre- 
sented on payment of bills. Eight hundred and twelve private 
residences will entertain an average of three guests each, at 
the uniform rate per diem of $1.00, 
Arrangements have been made by which 2,000 guests can be 
comfortably accommodated in tents at the beautiful grounds 
of the Monona Lake Assembly (Lakeside). Board and lodging, 
per diem $1.00. 

An almost limitless number can also be accommodated at 
the grounds of the State Agricultural Society, where are situ- 
ated large and substantial buildings. 


RULES GOVERNING APPLICANTS. 


It is requested that those intending to be present at the con- 
vention of the National Association will read carefully the fol- 
lowing, and be governed thereby as far as possible, for the pro- 
motion of the comfort and convenience of all, and the avoid- 
ance of misunderstandings. 

1, All applications for accommodation of guests should be 
received by the committee on or before June 1. All applying 
for entertainment before June 1, will be given the preference 
in places of entertathment in the order of their applications. 

2, Any applicants unable to attend the convention will please 
notify the committee immediately upon discovering such in- 
ability, that the quarters assigned them may be utilized for 
others. 

8. Owing to the large attendance anticipated, it will be im- 
possible to give each guest a separate bed, and many will be 
forced to room together. In view of this fact, the committee, 
desirous of making the visit as agreeable as possible to all con- 
cerned, request that guests wishing to room with friends or 
acquaintances will specify the fact, giving name and address 
of such room-mate. 

4, If any preference as to the nationality or religious faith of 
the family where a guest is to be entertained shall be indicated, 
an effort will be made to assign such guests accordingly. 

5. Guests assigned to private residences should endeavor to 
reach Madison by day trains. Almost invariably this may be 
done without inconvenience, but, should any be unable to do 
80, they should communicate with the committee, or with the 
person who is to entertain them. 

6. Excursion trains and large parties will be met by a com- 
mittee before arriving in Madison. Sraall parties and individ- 
uals will find agents at the depots upon the arrival of trains, 
from whom all information may be obtained. 

7. Omnibuses and carriages will meet all trains at stations, 
and guests so desiring will be conveyed to their places of en- 
tertainment for the nominal fare of 25 cents each. 

8. Guests will be assigned quarters immediately sfter the 
first of June, and notice of such assignment, and the name of 
host, with the name of street and number,’ will be forwarded 
directly by the committee, who will cheerfully give any farther 
or more specific information, if requested. 

9. All applications and inquiries should be addressed to J. 
H. CARPENTER, Chairman of Committee. 


J. H. CARPENTER, 
E. Burpicx, 
Cuas. G. MAYERS. 


Madison, Wis., 1884. 


Com. on Entertainment. 





ROUND-TRIP TICKETS TO MADISON via EITHER OF 
THE SIX TRUNK LINES FROM NEW YORK. 


New York. or Newark, N. J.,_ . ‘ - $3050 
Trenton, N. J., Newburg, and Port Jarvis, 29.90 
— or Troy, . ‘ ‘ . ° . 20.25 
elphia, or Wilmington, Del., 28.30 
Baltimore or Washington, . . 27.40 
Lancaster, Pa, . 27.58 
burg, . . ° . : : . 27.08 
Williamsport, Ps., ° ‘ — 26.89 
El pton, N. Sn + . . . . — 
or Corning, . > . . . . 
ae wr. foal Se pote ans Be 
. i . . . - . A 

Rochester, N. Y., . ° , ° ° - 2350 
uffalo, . . ° ‘ ° ° ‘ 21.75 
Wheeling, Ww. Va., . > * . . . 19.25 
Other places on the trunk-line roads in New York, New Jer- 


sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, at corresponding 
rates. Tickets good for return before Sept. 1, if stamped at 
Madison by the treasurer, N. A. Calkins,to whom the mem- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tus BRYENNIOS MANUSCRIPT. 

One of the most valuable discoveries of the day is 
the manuscript of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
style: in Greek, A:daxyrar Amdexa Anwotoiear, In 1875, 
Philotheos Bryennios, of Mesopotamia, in Asia, published the 
two Epistles of Clement of Rome from manuscript discovered 
by him in the Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Fanar of 
Constantinople. The date of the manuscript is 1056 A.D., and 
contains, on 120 parchment leaves, Chrysostom’s Synopsis of 
the Books of the Old and New Testaments; the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, two Epistles of Clement, the Teachings of the Twelve 
Aposties, the Epistle of Mary to Ignatius, and Seven Epistles 
of Ignatius. By the best authorities, including Bickell and 
Gebhardt, this document dates back to A.D. 120-160, — not 
later,—and it is a most singular fact that its existence was de 
clared, acd its subatance reconstracted, in 1882, by the great 
scholarship of Krawutzky. The American translators and an- 
notators of The Teachings, Dre. R. 8. Hitchcock and Francia 
Brown, remark: ‘The whole tone is archaic. It contradicts 
nothing belonging to that age, corroborates some things which 
may henceforth be more strongly emphasized, and adds some 
things for which we may be profoundly grateful.” The text 
contains about 2,500 Greek words, and is divided into 16 chap- 
ters or paragraphs. It contains portions of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and much practical advice as to 
character and conduct. Chapter VIL, on Baptism, we quote 
entire: “* Now concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: Having 
first uttered all these things, baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in running 
water. Butif thou hast not running water, baptize in other 
water; and if thou canst not in cold, then in warm. But if 
thou hast neither, pour water upon the head thrice, into the 
name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But before the bap- 
tiem, let the baptizer and the baptized fast, and whatever oth- 
ers can; but the baptized thou shalt command to fast for two 
or three days before.”’ 

There are seven references to Old Testament Scriptures, and 
thirty to the New Testament. Its teachings are of the purest 
morality, and more nearly resemble the writings of the Apostle 
James. It recognizes slavery, and the relationship of master 
to seff; it teaches fastings; shows the methods of the Eucha- 
rist, with a form of prayer following it; speaks of prophets, 
bishops, deacons, and teachers, and closes with a short chapter 
on Eschatology, closing as follows: ‘‘And then shall appear 
the signs of the truth,—first, the sign of an opening in heaven; 
then the sign of the trumpet’s sound; and, thirdly, the resur- 
rection of the dead; yet, not of all, but as it has been said, the 
Lord will come and all the saints with him. Then shall the 
world see the Lord coming upon the clouds of Heaven.”’ 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1884. Price, 50 cents pampbiet, 
thick paper cover, Greek-English edition annotated. 


Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. By 
Carl Ploetz. Translated, with extensive additions, by Wil- 
liam H. t. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $300 


This important work is by a veteran teacher of Germany, 
and the author of many valuable educational books. This ex- 
cellent epitome is designed for use in the higher educational 
institutions; as a guide or hand-book in the historical class- 
room, and also as a book admirably adapted for private use. 
Handy arrangement adapts it to facilitate the rapid acquisition 
of information concerning historical matters. The exposition 
of ancient history covers the entire field of the Eastern peoples, 
—Egyptians, Hebrews, Babylonians, Carthagenians, etc.; the 
Hamitic, Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian races; and also of the 
Western peoples,—Celts, Britons, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, 
etc., Aryan races. This department of the work covers the 
ground from the beginning of historical information to the 
commencement of the migrations of the Teutonic tribes, and 
is treated ethnographically,—B.C., 375. Medimval history 
covers the period from the commencement of the migrations of 
the Teutonic tribes to thediscovery of America, B.C. , 375-1492 
A.D., and is divided into four chronological periods: ist, To 
Treaty of Verdun ; 2d, To Crusades ; 3d, The Epoch of the 
Crusades; 4th, To the Discovery of America. Modern history, 
from the discovery of America to the prezent time, is also divided 
by Mr. Ploetz into four periods : ist, To Peace of Westphalia, 
1492-1648 ; 2d, To the First French Revolution, 1648-1789 ; 
8d, To the Congress of Vienna, 1789-1815; 4th, From Congress 
of Vienna to the presenttime. The book is essentially a guide 
to the proper study of history, and contains only a compressed 
narrative of facts. The index appended shows great care and 
is very fall,and serves as a valuable historical and chronological 
dictionary. Mr. Tillinghast has done American students valu- 
able service in preparing this work for their use, and his pub- 
lishers have added another to their list of many excellent 
books for scholars. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. By E. E. Brown. Boston: D. 

Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50, 

This volume falfills the requisites of a popular biography. 
The plan of the book is simple, and one we should like to see 
oftene> followed in works of the kind. In all possible in- 
stances the compiler makes the subject speak for himeelf. 
Giving facts and dates where they are necessary, with a ran- 
ning thread of biography. Gathering with a judicious and ap- 
preciative hand from the Poet, the Professor, the Autocrat, 
and Pages from an Old Volume of Life, bits of reminiscence, 
with which those delightful books are so plentifully bestrewn, 
and which show the real Doctor Holmes better than any one 
writing of him in the third person could do, With these are 





mingled personal matter drawn from other sources, extracts 
from poems, and an account of the Holmes Breakfast on 
August 29, 1879, at Hotel Brunswick, to celebrate the seventi- 
eth birthday of the poet. The illustrations include a portrait 
of Doctor Holmes, a view of his birthplace at Cambridge, and 
of his study in his present home in Boston. 


The Philosophy of Education, or the Principles and 
Practice of Teaching. In Five Parts. Part I. On 
Method as Applied to Education. II. On the Cultivation of 
the Intellectual and Moral Faculties. III. On the Compar- 
ative Advantages of different Methods and Systems of Ed- 
ucation. IV. On the Application of ——— and 
Methods to the various Branches of Elementary Education. 
V. On School Observation and Discipline. By T. Tate, 
F.R.AS. With an introduction by Francis W. Parker. 
First American, from third London edition. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. School Bulletin Publications. 


Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the best books for educators that we have 
ever read. It contains an exposition of all the leading prin- 
ciples of teaching that should be studied by teachers of ele- 
mentary schools. It is eminently practical, correct in its phi- 
losophy, and develops those systems and methods that are cal- 
culated to establish in our common schools a thoroughly sound 
and intelligent course of instruction. The English edition has 
been widely read, and as the demand for it in this country was 
considerable, Mr. Bardeen, at the suggestion of Col. Parker, 
has printed an edition of one thousand copies, which should 
be immediately secured by American teachers. Tate’s Philos- 
ophy of Education is one of the best works on pedagogics ever 
published in England. No one can read it thoughtfully with- 
out getting from it fresh inspiration for the noble work of 
teaching. Mental philosophy must be better understood by 
our teachers in order to secure the best results, for the art of 
true teaching consists in right practice of its principles. Phi- 
losophy and practice should go hand in hand, and this admi- 
rable book will greatly aid teachers in doing their work properly. 


Doré Gallery of Bible Illustrations and Stories. Includ- 
ing 52 cartoons and a portrait of Voré. New and finer edi- 
tion, large quarto, beveled boards, fine cloth, richly orna- 
mented. New York: John B. Alden. Price reduced from 
$5.00 to $2 00. 

The admirable cartoons of this work illustrate the principal 
events in the Old and New Testaments, with well-written de- 
scriptive text by Josephine Pollard. We congratulate Mr. 
Alden in his ‘‘ New Departure”’ in the struggle of the “ Literary 
Revolution,’’ by which he includes in his publications the best 
works of the great masters of art in illustrating literature. If 
this beautiful volume of the Doré Gallery is a sample of the 


style of work he is to perform, he is bound to win in this as he 
nn the interests of choice literature for the great maases of 
ers. 


Health by Exercise. By George H. Taylor,M.D. Large 
12mo, long primer & pages, with numerous illustra- 
tions. New York: John B. Alden. Cloth, 50 cents, 


This is an eminently useful and practical book on a topic of 
vital importance. It shows what exercises to take, how to take 
them to remove special physical weakness. It also embraces 
the “ History and Philosophy of Medical Treatment by the 
Physical Exercise System,’’ including the ‘‘ Process of Mas- 
sage,” and an excellent summary of the “ Principles of Hy- 
giene.”” Dr. Taylor, in Part IV. of this book, furnishes sug- 
gestions on the relations of the human system to temperature, 
air, food, light, heat, etc., and the importance of obeying the 
laws of life in order to the maintenance, or restoration, of im- 
paired health that will amply reward one for its study. 


Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. 8S. Exell, Rev. C. Neill, and Rev. 1, Stevenson. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester. New 
York: Fank & Wagnalls. Price, $3.50. 


This great work is a library in itself, and is the selected and 
combined result of researches made by scores of contributors 
who have passed in review thousands of books. The entire 
field of literature, — Patristic, Medimval, Puritanic, Modern, 
Classical, Foreign, — has been made to yield up its choicest 
thoughts, bearing on theological, philosophical, biographical, 
biblical, ecclesiastical, ethical, and practical subjects, and 
the whole arranged upon a scientific basis for homiletic use. 
It is scarcely possible to convey a full idea of the character and 
value of this unique and immense work. It is a grand illus- 
tration-book, combining the advantages of a ‘‘ common-place ”’ 
book, a homiletical “‘ encyclopedia ”’ or “ dictionary” of ilius- 
trations, and « “‘compendium”’ of theological literature, the 
whole arranged for practical use by those who are too busy to 
search through libraries for what they need. It supplies a 
want that has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to 
be of very great service to ministers and students and intelli- 
gent readers in general. The work will be completed in six 
volumes, although each volume is complete in itself. The one 
now issued deals with Christian Evidences, the Titles of the 
Holy Spirit, the Beatitades, the Lord’s Prayer, and Man and 
his Traits and Character. The American publishers deserve 
credit for producing the work in excellent style, and selling it 
at so moderate a price. 


The World’s Cyclopedia, and Library of Universal 
Knowledge. Compiied H. L. Williams, : 
World Manafacturing Co. Price, $1.00. — 
It contains over 800 pages, 50,000 references, and 1,200 illus- 

trations, and gives accurate and concise information, arranged 











clear and vigorous way. 
and shows a manly courage and handles the modern dance 


Geography, Geology, Governments, History, Horticulture, 
Literature, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Medicine, Physiology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Natural History, Law, Commerce 


Mythology, Languages, etc. 


The Dance of Modern Society. 
D.D. New York: Fank & Wagnalls, 
Price, 60 cents. 

This essay presents the vexed question of amusements in a 

Mr. Wilkinson writes with feeling, 





By W. C. Wilkinson, 
Revised edition. 


with fearlessness. His style is keen and his logic forcible. 
Parents will find in this little book arguments against dancing 
that are worthy of their careful consideration. It is a pungent 
and powerful attack upon this favorite amusement of modern 


society. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The eleventh tract issued by the Society for Political Ed- 
ucation treats of Repudiation, and is written by Mr. George 
Walton Green. Were the results of a dishonest act to be fully 
a it would be found that the evil more than balanced the 


— Health and Strength for Girls, the title of a little vol- 
ume from the press of D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, suggests a 
subject which cannot receive toomuch attention. The authors 


are Prof. Mary J. Stafford, M.D., of Boston University, and 
= —— the superintendent of the Boston Gymnasium for 


— Mrs. Pomroy, the Florence Nightingale of the Army of 
the Potomac, so affectionately remembered by thousands of 
Union veterans, and who was recently laid to rest with im- 
pressive ceremonies at Mt. Auburn, left a book of thrilling in- 
terest, entitled Echoes from Hospital and White House, 
published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

— Prof. H. E. G. Arey, of Cleveland, Ohio, has in press a 
very important manual on Home and School Training, to 
be published soon by J. B. Lippincott & Co.,, Philadelphia. 
The few advance-pages which we have read are fall of excel- 
lent suggestions to parents and teachers on the training of 


children. Mr. Arey wields a ready pen, and his long and suc- 
cessful experience as a practical educator gives great weight to 
the counsel he furnishes. The book will be welcomed by all 
friends of sound culture when it comes from the press. 


— The Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Hon. George B, Loring, of Washington, D. C., for the year 
1883, has just come from the Government Printing Office. It 
presents the working of this important department. The 
number of packages of seeds of all kinds sent out through 
members of Congress, statistical correspondents, and miscel- 
laneous applicants for the year was 2,467,230. The work of 
the department is classified in divisions of ‘‘Gardens and 
Grounds,” Botanical, Microscopic, Chemical, Entomological, 
Statistics, Veterinary Departmental Reports, Forestry, Arte- 
sian Wells, and Seeds. The heads of the several divisions 
present able reports of their work, many of them containing 
excellent illustrations. The statistics of the value of Amer 
ican products are of great interest. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have now ready two 
volumes of their announced series of ‘‘ Stories by American 
Authors,”’ a collection of the most noteworthy stories written 
in recent years, not hitherto printed in book-form. They are 
tastefully bound in cloth, 16mo, 200 pages each, price per 
volume 50 cents. They are carefully selected, and the series 
is destined to be popular and occupy an ‘important place in 
American literature. The first two volumes contain stories 
by Bayard Taylor, Brander Mathews, H.C. Bunner, W. H. 
Bishop, Rebecca Harding Davis, Albert Webster, Frank R. 
Stockton, J. 8. of Dale, Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D., Jobn 
Eddy, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and Mary Agnes Tincker,—a 
goodly array-of authors of short stories, full aden individ- 
uality and representative character. 

— Miss A. N. Everett is contributing a series of very enter- 
taining papers, entitled ‘‘ The Social Graces,’ in Good Luck, 
a bright monthly edited with great ability by D. L. Milliken. 
Miss Everett’s late article in the daily Transcript of Boston, 


on ‘‘ The Young Men in Recent Novels,” is an arrow aimed at 


a target that should be hit often until the whole race is ex- 
tinct. “‘ Young men who anatomize the motives, acts, and 
moral principles of others, whose scalpels are scoffs at religion, 
sneers at women, and derisive contempt of all noble endeavor, 
—suach men never deftly remove any canker from which soci- 
ety suffers, but deal, instead, clumsy blows which mar the 


face of Truth itself, leaving only a scarred, distorted visage 


which others, beholding, must turn from, to dull despair or 


self-inflicted death.’ 


‘Ring in the nobler modes of life 
With sweeter manners, purer jaws.” 
— The Society for Political Education, 4 Morton atreet, New 
York City, have just issued a volume of Economic Tracts,— 


first and second series, 1881-1882, —price $1.00 in cloth binding, 
including both series: (1) What iea Bank? by E. Atkinson; 


(2) Political Economy and Political Science; (8) Present Po- 
litical and Economic Issues; (4) The Usury Question; (5) Po- 


litical Economy in one Lesson, by A. Courtois; (6) Money and 
its Substitutes, by Horace White; (7) Paper-money Inflation 
in France, by A. D. White; (8) The Caucus System, by F. W. 
Whitridge. There have been ten or twelve thousand of these 
Economic Tracts distributed, every member receiving a set of 


for reference, on Anatomy, Architecture, Agriculture, Astron- | tho series for his membership-fee. (These tracts may still be 


omy, Arts and Sciences. Biography, Biblical Literature, Cities 
and Towns of the World, Exploration and Travels, Ecclesias. 








cal History, Botany, Chemistry, Engineering, Education, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTI 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting will be held at Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., beginning Monday evening, July 7, 


continuing through Jaly 8, 9, and 10. 
The attention of teachers and all friends of education is 


called to the following outline of the meetings to be held next 


ractical essays and discussions by practical 
nee e. g., Text-Books and Oral In- 
see; ew te Tench Onsen 
Lap ; How to zenship, 
ete. Gov. Robinson, Ex Gov. 
State-Supt. Patterson of New Hampshire, Dr. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Prest. Buckham, Rev. 
Eaton, Prof. A 8. Hill, Prof. C. T. Winches- 
r distinguished men, will deliver addresses, 
ul inexpensive excursions, each conducted by a 
oroughly coversant with the locality, who will 
plain all matters of special interest. Among 


rs on practical subjects; 
industrial Training ; 


bh the English 
vo Sale Natural History, 


Wm. T. Harris, 


point out and ex 
these are the fo 

a. To Gay He 
aster, famous fo 
many-colored cla 


ad, the scene of the ** City of Columbus ’”’ dis- 
r its Indians, its geology, its light-house, its 
ys, its grand ocean scenery, and its curious 
ght of Vassar College, and Hon. Richard 
gartown, will conduct this excursion. 

» To Plymouth, with its Forefathers’ Rock; its Burial Hill; 
fall of precious relics and 
ue, the largest in the world, more than 200 
ize; and its momentous history. Supt. Adams of 
Piymouth will conduct this excursion. 

c. To Newport, with its strange ( 
villas, social splendor, Revolutionary memories, mag- 
beach and surf, costly and extensive fortifications, etc. 
Supt. Littlefield of Newport will have ch 

d. To Nantucket, wi 
tecture, rich museum of curiosities, s 
grass-grown wharves and streets, memories of the Folgers, of 
Miss Mitchell. ete. 

e. To New York and the Hudson River, by the finest steam- 

ers in the world, the “ Bristol,’”’ the ‘‘ Providence,’’ and the 
‘* Pilgrim,” “ the floating palaces”’ of the Fall River Line. 
3. AN UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTION IN RAILROAD AND 
Hore. Ratas.—Z.g., round tr 
bers, from Boston, $200; from 
day at hoteis as follows: Sea View (H. M. Brownell, New Bed- 
ford), $1.50 to $200; Highland (J. C. Alden, North Middle. 
boro’, Mass.), $1.00 to $1 25; Searell’s (Wm. A. Searell, New 
Bedford), $1 00 to $1.50; Wesley’s (A. G. Wesley, Cottage City), 
$1 25; Central (Chester Ball, 38 Hancock street, Boston) $1.50; 
Pawnee (8. P. Howard, Brockton, Mass.), $1.50; Grover L F. 
Abbott, 5044 Tremont street, Boston), $1.50: Park (Mrs. Wm. 
Brodhead, Stevens House, New York City), $1.00; Pierce Villa 
(Mrs. 8S. A. Pierce, Cottage City), $1.50 ; 
Simmons, 27 Warwick street, Boston), $1. 
F. Rice, Coitage City), 75 cents to $1 00 ; 
Morrison, 29 Milford street, Boston), $100. The first four 
hotels, and probably all the rest, will make liberal reductions to 
American Institute members till August. Write to one of 
them, and engage rooms early. 

4. The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, with twenty- 
two departments of study, and twenty-nine instructors, will 
begin its sessions on the Monday followi 
American Institute, affording rare facilities for vacation study. 
For its circular, address its business agent, B. W. Putnam, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

5. UNEQUALED FAcrLitigs FOR REST AND RECREATION. 
Sea-bathiug, fishing, boating, yachting, clam-bakes, roller- 
skating, lawn-tennis, croquet, and innocent amusements of 
every kind, with absolute treedom from nuisances. Winslow’s 
magnificent roller skatiog-rink will be free to all American In- 
stitute members, and to no others, during the session. Cot- 
tage City is by far the most quiet and beautiful of the great 
seaside resorts of America. 

6. Look for additional circulars in May, giving full informa- 


7, Buy a round-trip American Institute excursion-ticket, pay 
your membership fee of $1.00 on arrival, receive the treasurer’s 
certificate, and his stamp on your ticket, and you will be 
entitled to reduced rates, the volume of Proceedings, and all 
the privileges of the Institute. If unable to attend, yon can 
retain membership by sending $1.00 to the treasurer, James 
Homer B. Spracur, Prest. 

R. C. Metcoatr, Sec , Boston, Mass. 


L. Pease of Ed 
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W. Webster, Boston. 








MEETING OF CLASSICAL AND HIGR- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Assoc. 
of Classical and High-school Teachers was convened in the 
rooms of the Latin School, Boston, on Friday, April 11; Prin. 
F. A. Hill, of Chelsea, in the chair. 

After the usual preliminary business, the regular exercises 
were opened with a paper by C. M. Clay, of Roxbury, on 


English Literature in High Schools. 


various methods of teach 
all be reduced to these 


There are, he said, 
vogue, but they can 


literature 
ing into the minds of our 
on the study of one brief 


general! 
brief y in use 


reading 
waftor a —— 
as the ideal method, yet it seems to me 


» extended series 
this 


avoids this Scylla, and subordinates everythin — out the thought 
of the author. There yawns before him a Charybdie iy as us, 
and few indeed are they who The close, analytical study of human 
thought is the most abstract evasive of all studies. Wouldn’t it be 
r, by a few judicious words of comment or 
pupil to aD appreciation of the author, rather than by substituting the 
scholar’s ideas and words, to bring the author down to the pupil’s com- 
rehension? Remember that we are all the while trying to cultivate a 
for reading and to instil a love for it. Is it thus you cultivate your 
own taste in art? Notatall. You do not study a few eces crit- 
ja with a Cicerone at your elbow, but you 
until, by constant familiarity and association, you have, 80 
in a knowledge of hen | bs 
not merely the details 
trains oe jadgment. 
learned to love and app 
iecemeal, analyzing each 
aan ty —* as aN whole, yourself 
resa. ou hear the “ Mountain Song” from Ji Trovatore, first, as a 
drill exercise on the violin; then the Miserere is ground out to you on the 


organ; finally, when it is your pri to to the whol : 
ra, there will be inseparably linked with the ee 





abel, 

© who 
, infinences you and 
ou have 
some 
separately, and afterw. » per- 
in music, and what is the 





tifal most melodious pas- 
sages e Ginting & the organ and the squeaking of the fiddle. ’ 
«1B cone usion, the s er made an able plea for what he termed the 
* rlistorical Method,” basing his argument upon the following reasons: 
(1) That it is the most natural, proceeding from the simpler to the more 
complex forms of thougbt, and from a of few authors and styles up 
to a multiplicity of both; (2) That when the work is completed, a clear 
lan or frame-work is left in the mind, which is something definite to 
uild upon, and which all later reading serves to fill in; (3) That it is the 
howd method by which literature and ‘Mistory 
and (4) That, as only a small portion of literature can 
school-life, if the earlier masterpieces are made to form the taste and give 
a relish for the work, there is little danger that the later authors, who are 
more easily studied without instruction, will be - In this course 
the text is not studied exhaustively, and this seems to me to be the true 
method, because , Gy studying we defeat our chief aims (a) By subordin- 
ating the spirit of the author to his form of expression, and o! his 
conception as a whole by row y sy the attention too much upon epi- 
sodes or a passages; (>) By the liability of rendering the work - 
tasteful; (c) By consuming so much time as to prevent any outlook into 
ad ang le broad enough to give much callare or form any decided 
rary \. 


The Value of Modern Greek as an Introduction to the Study 
of Ancient Greek 


was the subject of an illustrative exercise by Mr. William C. 
Lawton, of Mrs. Shaw’s school, Boston. 


He considered modern Greek, or Romaic, a most interesting 
example of the manner in which the elements of ancient Jan- 
guages are reshaped and used over again in modern tongues. 
Resemblance to the relation of Italian and Latin is a closely 
parallel example. It is a mistake to regard either of the mod- 
ern languages as a survival of the ancient one. The natural 
order is the best one in studying the two. But, while ancient 
Greek is the very crown of a literary education, Romaic is only 
an interesting field for the specialist in philology, or a conven- 
ient medium of communication in Eastern travel. The con- 
nection of the two languages was illustrated in considerable 
detail. The pronunciation used by the modern Greeks for the 
ancient language was condemned as inaccurate and imprac- 
ticable. 

The Study of Greek 


was fluently and ably discussed by Col. T. W. Higginson, of 


Cambridge. 

There are two points, he said, to which he wished to call at- 
tention,—two widely-spread delusions which keep up the an- 
tagonism toward the study of Greek: (1) It is supposed that 
the position of the Greek language is an accidental thing; and 
(2) that there is a practical difficulty in combining the study of 
Greek with that of modern languages. The Greek language, 
however, is identified with the history of E 
and thought. It is the foundation-stone, it is the basis, of all 
modern culture ; therefore, the position of Greek in the his- 
tory of education is a necessary one. The ment of Mr. 
C. F. Adams on this question is untenable. It is absurd in a 
man to weigh the whole body of German literature on the one 
side, and on the other the whole body of Greek literature 
and to say that the German is by all odds the most valuable of 
the two, when he has told us that he never learned German 
and had forgotten his Greek. If there is anything at this time 
which makes the study of German important, it is the fact 
that our young men go so largely to German universities to be 
trained; but ~ ame they may lose the power of expression, while 
in Greek we find the climax of perfection and precision of 
beauty. Ever since Mr. Adams delivered his address he has 
been suffering from the fact of being misunderstood. If I hear 
that said for a considerable length of time I am very apt to go 
back to the speech itself, and I generally find that the fault was 
in the speaker. President Eliot is my authority for stating 
that good scholars have acquired in two years all the Latin 
and Greek that is necessary for entering Harvard Coll., and, 
after they are once In the college, they are only required to study 
Greek one year. Surely this is not an extraordinary demand. If 
you say that our college curriculum and general plan of teaching 
are adapted to studious young men, to whom else, I reply, 
should they be adapted ? There are multitudes of young men, 
of undergraduates, in Harvard Coll., however, whom I believe 
no conceivable administration in the paths of learning could 
make votaries in those paths; but there are other paths which 
seem to be extremely fascinating, and they lead to Boston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Desirable Changes in the Programs of Secondary Schools 
Was the title of a suggestive paper read by Prest. C. W. Eliot, 


of Harvard University, who said : * Bree: 

subject as here given does not exactly indicate my theme, thoug 
sar a —24 At Cambridge we have been what is 
comed the Greek Question ; but even that does 
sabject under discussion. The vital question is, What are the best con- 
| stituents of secondary education, and in what proportion should these 
in | constituents be mingled? At the outeet of this ewe we have to take 
cognizance of the fact that entirely new constituents have been forced into 
so-called secondary education by the progress of know . Firat comes 
the necessity of a knowledge of the Ger- 
man. There is no difference in the opinion of ard as to the desira- 
bility of baving studevts read French and . Scientific classic 

ractors all agree in this; for to-day no da 
— ~ of know 
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broad, in 


-|schools are met fairly well. Our 





this ye because of the method, or w should be the method, of 
such instruction,— so from the book method. Unfortunately, the 
ay at Harvard to introduceth is scientific it incomtpg stu- 
dents has so far met with little success. tific uirements are 
met by book-work in the schools, instead of by genuine scientific instruc 
tion, as us tific of 

a true scientific spirit, made the means for a sort of back-door 
en to the college by those who shun classics. These pupils, 


uction of the physicial sciences into our secondary schools is a very 
* and would give notablo results, if accompa- 


Discussion. 
Prin. Parmenter, of Waltham, asked if the schools were to 


adopt a truly scientific method, would Harvard grant a certifi- 
cate upon any examination that would not necessitate cram. 


consid- 


Prest. Eliot replied that the matter was now bei 
actory 


—* at Harvard, and they hoped to arrive at some sa 
plan. 

Supt. Seaver, of Boston, maintained that the hands of the 
teachers in the secondary schools are held by the college req- 
uisitions. Is it not, he argued, very difficult indeed to mark 
out different courses of yw must all arrive at one 
certain conclusion at the end; namely, that shaped by college 
requisitions ? If any divergence and ein is to be possible, 
must not the college lead the way ? 

Prest. Eliot acknowledged that the average requisitions of 
colleges have had considerable effect in determining the course 
of studies, but there are two conditions to be observed about 
college requisitions: (1) There are probably not more than a 
tenth of the American colleges that have any requisitions that 
they adhere to. Hence, though there may not be much for- 
mail liberty, there is a great deal of real liberty in the matter 
of conditions, a fact which the schools should make the most 
of. (2) As regards the colleges which have a standard and en- 
deavor to adhere to it, some of them do allow a great deal of 
latitude by options, ete. Certainly Harvard is very anxious to 
see the scientific spirit inculcated among youths. To-day the 
immense majority of boys who come to college receive no scien- 
tific training in the t subjects of modern inquiry till they 
are eighteen years of age. Were thisthe case with the classics, 
what would our classical teachers say ? 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Atkinson, Brad- 
bury, Greenough, Collar, Fay, Parmenter, and Seaver. 

Farther remarks on the subject culminated in the suggestion 
that many of the difficulties referred to might be overcome by 
authorizing some member to represent the Assoc. at the meetings 
of the board of college presidents. The suggestion, however, 
received its quietus from Mr. Seaver, who remarked that if 
the Assoc. expected —s to be accomplished by such a 
movement, except to add to the talk of the college presidents, 
they were greatly mistaken. As to practical outcome, such a 
movement was not worth two minutes consideration. 


How shall we Supplement the ordinary English High-School 
Course ? 


was the title of a paper presented by Prest. J. C. Greenough. 
The majority of boys in our high schools, he said, are in the 


English department, and they should not close their general 
course of study there. Their course should be supplemented 
by the arrangement of a course of reading for the pupil before 
he leaves the school, but nothing will atone for the lack of a 
longer course of study. The high school supplements the gram- 
mar school, but the graduate of the English high school must 
supplement his course as best he can, or else take up the prac- 
tical work of life, The English course in many of the schools 
is quite limited, and many studies cannot be well mastered 
there because of the immaturity of the pupil. Now, what 
shall be the equivalent of the classical college course? It is 
the object of the State college at Amherst to provide for the 
high school a course which shall be, in some degree at least, 
an equivalent for the course offered at our classical colleges, 
and thus make it supplemental to the English high schools of 
the State. ‘Two courses have been arranged at the college,— 
the literary, and the scientific and agricultural. We have also 
entered upon a greater endeavor to build up the study of our 
native tongue. The weak point of studying English in our 
classical colleges is that they have not been anxious to secure 
the same talent and power in the English chair as in the 
Greek. The agricultural coll if continued on the plan 
now proposed, must help and ulate many of the smaller 
high schools. 


The High School in its Relation to Business Life. 


Mr. Eustace C. Fitz, the president of the Boston of Trade, 
by request, presented the views of a business man on this 


much discussed question. 

Business has a right, he said, to claim consideration of the 
high school, on account of the importance of the number en- 
gaged in it. To decide business matters calls for intellectual 

wer, and it is highly proper to consider the mission of the 
high school to the commercial class, which collects the wealth 
of the world. One of the chief causes of failure in business 
is to be found in ignorance of the laws and principles on which 
business must be conducted. There is a decided advantage in 
an educated ey Mr. Fitz > og ta. preferred ane a clerk a 

h-sehool boy o teen years to one from grammar 
ac — 3 business will stand better on a 
‘ T think the demands of busin —* 

itate not to say that eman ess on 
Z schools have a d 


-| mission before and the day will never come in this - 
moa wealth wien en bata ae Be to lower the 
standard of instruction or will fail to the merit of 
the teachers. 

[As this very excellent paper will, by the request of the Assoc., 
be published in fall in a fature number of THE JOURNAL, we 
refrain from quoting further here. ] 


Szconp Day—MoRNING SESSION. 


The first hour was devoted to business, in which was the 
election of the following officers; Prest,—F. A. Hill, Chelsea. 
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Vice-Prests. — J. W. McDonald, Stoneham, John Tetlow, 
Homer B. Sp ; C. M. Clay, Boston; Rec. Sec. — W. F. 
Bradley, Cambridge. Cor. Sec.— Groce, Boston. Then 
followed Illustrative Exercises in Science Teaching: ‘* Miner- 

,” by Miss Alice M. Guernsey, H School, Wareham ; 
** Zodlogy,” by Miss E. O Patch, Girls’ High Schoo), Boston; 
“‘Chemistry,”’ by Arthur C. Boyden, Normal School, Bridge 
water. 

Miss Guernsey traced the work of a class of ten boys in min- 
eralogy in her school at Wareham. One boy had analyzed 
fifty-three minerals as a voluntary work, and stood second in 
his class in other studies. Miss G. showed how she extem 
rized a laboratory at slight expense and labor, giving the fol- 
lowing: 

LABORATORY DIRECTIONS. 

Chemicals will stain and destroy clothing. 

Use Small Quantities in all cases. 

Powder substances before testing. 

Always have test-tubes, mortar, charcoal, etc., clean be- 

fore using. Otherwise, your work will be spoiled. 

Keep careful notes of your work, step by step, if you wish 

— Geldies Qnatibiately etter esi 

tiles using. 
Always turn liquids from a bottle with the label down. 
Always look CAREFULLY at the label, and BE SURE YOU 
ARE RIGHT. 

She then gave an exercise illustrating effervescence, precip- 
itation, the use of blow-pipes, chemical changes in acid and 
alkalis, and some tests of minerals. Miss G. prefers Foy’s 
Mineral Tables. Miss G.’s exercise was received with Fae 
favor, and showed the spirit of the true teacher and enthusi- 
astic worker that she is. 

Miss Patch, with a class of twelve girls, studied sea-anem- 
ones for the instruction of the Assoc., partly by the inductive 
and partly by the lecture plan. Observation on the part of 
the pupils was carried on as far as it could be weil under the 
circumstances, and was supplemented by drawings on the 
blackboard showing the interior structure of the anemove. 
Miss Patch was skillful in her work, and handled her topic 
2* — — and with complete knowledge of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

Prof. Arthur C. Boyden gave — exercise in chensistry, 
illustrating his work with a -constructed laboratory, so 
simple and inexpensive, that it alone was an object-lesson of 
great interest to the members. The followiog is an outline of 
this instructive teaching: 
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Admission to College on the Certificate of the Preparatory 


The discussion of this paper was ably opened by Miss Alice 
E. Freeman, president of Wellesley Coil. ar 

As Miss Freeman’s paper will be published in fall in Tux 
JOURNAL, we will occupy space only to say that she gave the 
results of her experience and observation in the matter of ad- 
mission to college on certificate, and 
favor of the reception of 
The weakness of the colleges is 
upon the masters 
tween which and 


5 


between ie 
complete, 
the whole 


course, 
degree, should be 
that the entire system may be one, 
—— 
uuiversity to pri " 
Mr. Collar inquired —— 
and secondary schools to 
ter of entrance examinations, 
olutions, with reference to a 
culties, 


rian in character, in the school districts of the several States 

d territories, ete. 
1* 11. That no second or subsequent allottment shall be 
made under this act to any State or Territory, unless the gov- 
ernor of such State or Territory shall first file with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior a statement, certified by him, giving : Ss 
made of the 


Reso.tvep, That, in the opinion of this Assocation, the want 
of an understanding and effective cobperation between the teach- 
ers of the preparatory and high schools and the faculties of 
colleges is a serious evil. 

Resoivep, That a meeting of delegates from this Assoc., 
with representatives of New-England colleges, to consider mat- 


























































] tof the ents or disbursements 
ter of common interest would be productive of good. east fend sonertanel We his State or Territory, etc., ete. 
Mr. Brad ted that the difficulty arising from |’ ‘And if any State or Territory shall misapply or allow 


bury sugges’ 
pane ly ay by principals of preparatory schools 
was greater than ng. 

Mr. Clay asked if the colleges would accept the responsibility 
as to candidates, if certificates were given with honest frank- 
ness by the principals. 

Miss Freeman replied, that Wellesley Coll., would assume 
the responsibility if all the important facts could be known as 
well by the coll faculty as by the principal granting the 
certificate. She also stated that less than twenty students of 
all admitted by certificate in 1883 had failed to maintain a 
standing in co 

Mr. McDonald thought that preparatory school courses of 
study should be complete in themselves at every stage, and 
that the high school courses need not lead to the doors of the 
coll 

Prof, Fay urged solidarity in plans and courses of study 
between the coll aod preparatory schools. Both should 
work in unity. e referred to the valuable work of the So. 
New England College Assoc , and while ——— a body 
of which Prest. Eliot was a progressive member, he hoped the 
day was not far away when the body would be ‘‘ more young- 
womanish.”’ 

Prest. Frisbee of Wells College, New York, gave some inter- 
esting facts in his experience, which emphasized the necessity 
of a better understanding between fitting schools and colleges, 
and the advantage which one college was liable to take of an- 
other in its desire to obtain students. He urged —— and 
fairness as essential to success in‘ our higher educational pro- 
motions. Standaiu should be maintained at all hazards. Re- 
sponsibility as to promotions should be shared by both the 
school and the college. 

The Assoc. then adjourned, after the president had given 
notices of the National Educational Assoc. at Madison, and 
the American Institute at Martha’s Vineyard. 


to be misapplied, or in any manner appropriated or used other 
than for the herein moore the funds, or any part 
thereof, — the provisions of this act, or shall fail 
to comply with the conditions herein prescribed, or to report 
as Sue provided, through its proper officers, the disposition, 
thereof, and other matters herein prescribed to be eo reported, 
such State or Territory shall forfeit its right to any subsequent 
apportionment by virtue hereof until the full amount so mis- 
applied, lost, or misappropriated shall have been replaced 
such State or Territory and applied as herein uired, an 
until such report shall have been made: Provided, That if the 

ublic schools in any State admit pupils not within the ages 
Coeala specified, it shall not be deemed a failure tocomply with 
the conditions herein. . . .« 

Sec. 12. Relates to forfeiture and appeal. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
ch with the practical administration of this act in 
the Territories through the Commissioner of Education, who 
shall report annually to Congress its practical operation, etc. 

Src. 14. That no State or Territory that does not distribute 
the moneys raised for common-schoo equally for the 
education of all the children, without distinction of race or 
color, shall be entitled to any of the benefits of this act. 








NEBRASKA TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Tho 18th annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held in the chapel of the State Univ. at Lincoln on 
Tuesday to Thursday, March 25-27; the president, State Supt. 


W. W. W. Jones, presiding. 

Hon. C. H. Gere, editor of the State Journal and president 
of the Board of Regents of the University, delivered the ‘‘Ad- 
dress fof Welcome.’”’ The lines of the youth of Nebraska, 
he said, have been cast in pleasant places. It is rarely 


that a new community has found itself provided with the 
abundant material and the ample machinery for the lowest 
and the highest grades of education that await Nebraska at 
the very threshold of her Statehood,—a noble endowment of 
2,890,000 acres of land, two square miles in every township, 
for common schools, and 212 square miles, or six entire town- 
ships, for the support of the University. At the present price, 
however, of $7.00 per acre as a minimum, the school-lands would 
soon be entirely sold; even now $200,000 are lying idle in the 
treasury because there are no securities such as the Constitu- 
tion demands to be secured as investments. In conclusion he 
advocated leasing the present domain, claiming that no security 
is more secure than the land itself. He appealed from the 
neglect of the last Legislature to the supts. and teachers, ask- 
ing them to stir up the people, that the heavy hand of constit- 
uencies may be laid upon the next Legislature to compel 
some action that will save something for the future children 
of this Commonwealth. ‘‘ The State is trustee for posterity ”’ 


as well as ian of the t. 

Mr. A. W. Vandeman, Supt. of Saunders Co., followed ina 
well-timed response. He mentioned the fact that the Assoc. 
was 18 years old, and Lincoln but 17 years old; recited some of 
the past history of the body, and then entered heartily into 
the ——— of Mr. Gere’s scheme for saving the school-lands 
to posterity. 

he president, State Supt. Jones, next followed in an ex- 
tended reviewing the work of the year and urging the 
uniting of the extremes of the school-system, the common 
school and the University, by proper middle schools and a 
unified course of study from bottom to top. 


“ People are looking toward Nebraska with a new interest since the 


Govtigumentass the last census. They are asking how it is bi 
one of y of the States, situated in the 4 A prone 
terrific gales, the home of the 


termes and 4 fierce 


cyclone, overrun 

resource was countless herds of 
buffalo, to suddenly take rank as the State which has the lowest per cent, 
of illiteracy. . . . They have learned from it (the censns) that this much- 
abused desert, in fact, blossoms as a rose. . . . In the midst of this mate. 
rial de t, it would be strange if the educational interests should 
have been neglected, and so we are not surprised that our chief city should 
bave the finest schoolhouse in the West, that our smalier cities and towns 

delight in creating fine school and charch buildings.” 
Speaking of the discord of the past in the University he says : “‘ After 
search, the regents have found the right man to fill the 








NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


ABSTRACT OF THE BLAIR BILL TO AID IN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT AND TEMPORARY SUPPORT OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 
That for eight years next after the passage of this act there 
shall be annually appropriated from the money in the Treas 
ury the following sums to wit: The first year, the sum of 
$7,000,000; the second year, the sum of $10,000,000; the third 
ear, the sum of $15,000,000; the fourth year, the sum of 

8,000,000; the fifth year, the sum of $11,000,000; the sixth 
5 the sum of $9,000,000; the seventh year, the sum of 

,000,000; the eighth year, the sum of $5,000,000; which sev- 
eral sums shall be expended to secure the benefits of common- 
school education to all the children of the school-age mentioned 
hereafter living in the United States. 

Szc. 2 That such money shall annually be divided among, 
and paid out in, the severa! States and Territories in that pro- 
portion which the whole number of persons in each, who, being 
of the age of ten years and over, cannot write, bears to the 
whole number of Soe pemens in the United States; such 
computation shall be e according to the census of 1880, 

Szc, 3. That no State or Territory shall receive any of the 
benefits of this act until the governor thereof shall file with 
the Secretary of the Interior a statement, certified by him, 
showing the character of the common-school system in force 
in such State or Territory; the amount of money expended 
therein during the last preceding school year in the support of 
common schools, not including expenditures for the rent, re- 
pair, or erection of school-houses; whether any discrimination 
is made in the raising or distributing of the common-school 
revenues, or in the common-schoo! facilities afforded between 
the white and colored children therein, and, so far as is prac- 
ticable, the sources from which such revenues were derived; 
the manner in which the same were apportioned to the use of 
the common schools; the number of white and the number of 
colored common schools; the average attendance in each class, 
and the length of the school term. No money shall be paid 
out under this act to any State or Territory that shall not have 
provided by law a system of free common schools for all of its 
school age, without distinction of race or color, 
either in the raising or distributing of school revenues, or in 


the school facilities sfforded: Prov That separate schools position of chancellor 
«+» There is the 
for white and colored children shall not be considered a viola-| {5 jet the dead past bury its ~ nd to en nes Tg 


lished fact, As educators it be to uph 
thereupon certify to the Secretary things.” ves us uphold the new order of 
of the States and Territories which he finds to be entitled to 


share in the benefits of this act, and also the amount due to 


each. 

Szc. 4. Relates to the Treasury warrant. 

Sac. 5, That theinstruction in the common schools wherein 
these moneys shall be expended shall include the art of read- 
ing, writing, and s 3 ~ ari 

a 


Sislateneh seated hooon 
of useful knowledge as may be taught under local laws. 
the Territori 


Prof. L. C. Greenlee, of Falls City, read a ron “ Edu- 
cational Hindrances”’ which was 323 Barry, 
Brunner, Huston, Miller, Call, Randall, Vaudeman, Bowers, 
i a oe — 1... Miss Gray. 

. W. Barry, o » presented a ron “ Na- 
tional Aid to Education.”” T. Marcellus Marshall ool the only 
one who, at the time, discussed the paper; but next day a reso- 
lution to so memorialize Congress was the subject of a hot 


debate, 
» with his class of girls, pre- 


In the afternoon, Prof. 
sented a vocal drill in the Tonic Sol-fa system, which was very 
meeting was read 


WG ee te in , 

ne most interesting papers of the 

by Prof. R. M. Bridges, of Yo: entitled ‘‘ Twenty Y: in 
He maintained B Soy po mine 
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Mr. Hiram Sapp, of 
short but good paper on 


the Stroms schools, presented 
“ What Biocon is of most Wo 
di 
= _ 8 e for T 
Kearney. 


pec ”? was the subject of a paper 
M. F. Miller, of 


ey 
vy, of Secondary and Superior Instruction in 
= — theme of a paper ted by R E. Call, 


ka” was presen 

x David City, and was the third paper discussing the unifying 
problem. It was ex “5?! discussed. 

of Lincoln, in “A Neglected Subject’ 


_ E. T. Hartley, 
called “ ttention to the home inflaence as paramount to the 
school —— i. ¢., 188 hours were more potent than 30 

wee 

arty business session the proposition that ‘‘ We 
our delegation in Congress to urge the matter of Nation 
to Education” was violently discussed and voted down. 

A similar resolation was drawn up and presented by M. J. 
Manville, who hed led in the tion to the other. This 
provided that sufficient saf 6 against misuse of the money 
must be arranged. Many would not vote for that because, they 
said, it impeached the honesty and the good sense of our Con- 
gressmen and put DO faith in the 4* of the South. On 
division a tie vote was counted, an some thought, the 
chair cast his vote in favor of the proposition, and thus 

it. 

* of the old officers were reélected, but a new executive 
committee, of six members, with A. W. Vaudeman, of Wahoo, 
as chairman, was chosen. 

This was the largest, most social, and best paying meeting 
the body ever beld, and in view of these facts the next meeting 
will be held in Lincoln at the usual time, next March. 


uest 
Aid 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS Tasa, Portland, Me. 


— On Thursday and Friday occurred the examination at 
Thomaston, of the high school, taught by W. E. Mason, with 
Miss Nellie Fales as assistant. Mr. Mason isan enthusiastic 
and faithful teacher, and the good order and readiness in reci- 
tation were noticeable. No. 1 of the High School Record was 
published by the school this term, The interest Supervisor 
O’Brien has manifested in the welfare of the schools promises 
good results. 

— The school at West Buxton, under the instruction of Mr. 
Oscar O. Owen, closed on Friday, March 28, with a public ex 


amination. 

— In Gardiner the following teachers have been elected for 
the coming year: Grammar schools,— Dresden Street, John F. 
Lucking, principal; L. M. Barleigh, assistant. High Street,— 
Henry O. Dorr, principal; Geniema Allen, assistant. I[nter- 
mediates,—Lincoln Street, Clara M. Clark; High Street, Lizzie 
P. Pray; Central Street, Sarah B. Lord. Primaries,—Spring 
Street, Mary E, Winslow; Winter Street, Mrs. P. Williams; 


— State Supt. of Schools, Mr. Luce, returned last k fro 
a visit to the Madawaska Training School. He wes obliged 
30 travel 150 miles by *— to complete his trip, the railroad 


from Grand Falls to 
—— munston having been blocked for 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— At a recent meeting of the Sons of New Hampsbire at 
Young's Hotel, Boston, over which Hon. Wm. E. handler 
beep Mr. E. C. Carrigan, of the State Board of Ed., on 

ing called upon by the president said, “I am proud of New 
Hampshire for leading educational interests in the National 
Legislature. To Senator Blair is due the honor, and no ter 
honor has been done any State since the Rebellion than is 
now given to New Hampshire for the work done by its Senate 
delegation for Federal Aid to Education.”” The following tel- 

was, at Mr. Carrigan’s suggestion, sent to the New- 

am aw men: oy —— yo ae you our 
congratulations on the successful passage of the bill providin 

for Federal Aid to Education.” . — 

— The trustees of the Keezer educational fund of Canter- 
bury, which now amounts to $13,000, have closed an arrange- 
ment with the school committee in district No. 4 in that town, 
under which they will proceed .immediately to procure land 
and erect a building to be known as the Keazer Sem. 





VERMONT. 


— At the annual meeting of the Prudential Committee of 
Springfield graded schoo! it was voted, 

That the cipal of the High School be instructed to k is in 
the school 1 — a" as ble during school-hours. op vag 

That the teachers shall in all notes discovered being passed by 
oe bee | school-hours, and deliver the same to the rman of 

That the pupils shall not be allowed to play foot-ball on the school- 
grounds. 


— The town supts. held their annual meetings Tuesday, April 
1, at the shire towns throughout the State. 

— The public examination of teachers in Ratland Co. was 
held on Saturday, April 12. 

— Fair Haven graded schools opened, with a large attendance 
for its spring term, Wednesday, April 2. The old board of 
teachers are retained. 

— Prof. Leavenworth, of the State Normal School at Castle- 
ton, has a fine graduating class for next commencement. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. Charles C. Bragdon, principal of Lasse!l Sem , Auburn- 
dale, is constantly furnishing for his pupils the choicest facil- 
ities for culture in every department. Prof. R K. Raymond, 
the eminent Shakesperian reader, is to give three readings 
at the seminary: April 23, ‘Merchant of Venice’’; April 30, 
“ Much Ado About Nothing”; and May 7, “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ These readings are free to the pupils. Such enter- 
prise on the part of the principal merits the success the semi- 


They are well organized, and supplied with teachers, who 
teach in accordance with a gallmaiet —8 2 of 
the schools is conducted by an able aad earnest school com- 
mittee, who employ as their agent a skilled supt. 


RHODE ISLAND. 








— Mr. Thomas H. Clark, formerly Supt. of New 
schools, has been appointed Supt. of the schools in 

— voted at its annual election to try the e 
iment of having a high school. It was voted to place $1,000 in 
the hands of the school committee for this purpose the coming 
year. 

— The Berkeley School, in Providence, is to have very com- 
ag quarters in the Infantry Building on South Main 
8 

— Miss Gertrude L. Gardner, a normal graduate, is engaged 
to teach in one of the districts of Swansea. ’ — 
=. 7 Providence schools closed the spring term Friday, 

arch 28. 

— Rev. Sidney Dean o~ a very interesting address to the 
er High School Monday, March 24, on “Banks and 
anking. 


— Prof. J. M. Stillman has been appointed to give instruc- 
tion in music in the school of Westerly. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Faunon, New Haven, Conn. 

— The academy in Goshen seems to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. One of the features of their closing exhibition is a 
literary paper published by the pupils, in which the merchants 
of the vicinity ineert attractive advertisements. 

— Trinity College, Hartford, has again secured the services 
of Prof. F-C. Robertson of Boston, to train the students in 
elocution for the coming commencement. 

— It is reported that Prof. Northrop, of Yale College, has de- 
cided to accept the wre of the Minnesota University, at 
a salary of $6,000. He will be greatly missed in his native 
State, where he has a host of friends and admirers. But his 
new field of labor will furnish him & fine opportunity for the 
display of his excellent execative abilities. 

— The exhibition of mechanical drawing in Bridgeport last 
week, by the ils of the evening schools, was exceedingly 
creditable, and showed that a great deal of practical work had 
been done. It is the result of a system planned by Supt. Har- 
rington, two yearsago. Already the benefit to the city and the 
manufacturiog interests is an established fact from the num- 
ber of responsible and lucrative positions held by their grad- 
uates in that and other cities. 

— Supt. Hine continues to hold teachers’ meetings for nor- 
mal work in the smaller towns. Appo 


rt public 
amestown. 





intments during May 
are announced for the towns of Redding and Middlefield. 








WANTED: Copies of THz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of 
March 15, Nov. 15, and Dec. 13, 1888. Any person having 





Lincoln Street, Kate Fietcher; Central Street, Clara E. Scrib-. 
ner; South Gardiner, Grammar, Cynthia E. Witham; Primary 
Francis H. Libby; Rarals, Libby Hill, Annie R. Reed; Hil- 
drith, Angie E, Libby; Flagstaff, Clara Grover; Lawrence, Lucy 
J. Fish. City schools commenced Monday, March 31. 


— Mr. 





nary has had under bis able management. 
George H. Conley, principal of the Butler Grammar 
School, Lowell, has been elected Supt. of Schools of that city, 
to succeed Mr, C. Morrill, deceased. 

— The schools of Hingham are among the best in the State. 


- oe copies of either of these issues will oblige, and earn the 
anks of, the publishers, by returning them to the office of 
Tut JOURNAL, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Will send a copy 
fof EpucaTion, or copies of Taz AMERICAN TEACHER, in 
return. 











HENRY HOLT & 60., 29 W. 23d St, N. Y,, 


PUBLISH 


ENCLISH, FRENCH, CERMAN TEXT-BOOKS. 


GMARTINS HUMAN BODY, GARDNER'S ENGLISH HISTORY, 
— THE SAME: Briefer Course, JOHNSTON'S AMERIOAN POLITIOS, , 
NEWOOMB & HOLDEN'S ASTRONOMY, LOUNSBURY’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, WHITNEY’S GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS, 
PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY, WHITNEY-KLEMM GERMAN OOURSE, 
— THE SAME: Briefer Course, KLEMM’S LESE- UND SPRACHBUOHER, 
WALKER’S POLITICAL ROONOMY, HENESS’S NATURLIOHE METHODE, 
——THE SAME: Briefer Course, STEEN’S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN, 
BESSEY’S BOTANY, STERN’S SELKOTED GERMAN COMEDIES. 
MACLOSKIE’S ELEMENTARY BOTANY, OTTO’S FRENOH AND GERMAN COURSES, 
NEWOOMB’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, WHITNEY’S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
FREEMAN'S HISTORIOAL COURSE, @ASO’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES, 
BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, PYLODET’S FRENOH OOURSE, 
STERN & MERAS’S ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANGUE FRANOAISE, 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue free by mail, containing terms for specimen copies, prices, etc. 


Common School Law. FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


(10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York), 


Standard Library: 
— ars os FABRA To 


SPURGEON’S 


New Book, just ready: 


THE CLEW OF THE MAZE: 








in court, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. F. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


,,_Loung Folks’ Readings and Recitatios, 








to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 
, Sunday School Gatherings, &c.' Fresh; Or, Modern Infidelity and How to Meet it. 
‘gant Wholesome selections in Poetry and Vs bound in the same volume, s series of familiar 


*3 receipe of eax. Geld 


04 pages. cover, 15 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOGUTION AND ORATORY, 
and 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


everywhere, or talks on various subjects. non-religions, for the Spare 


15 cts. 














111. My Musical Memories. es. Haweis, 2 
_TUBLIOATION DEPARTMENT, 458 xt | j00. Che Triumphant.” J.P. Newman,” ibe. 
| 108. and Rime. By Joaquin Miller, 25c. 
! } 107, a and Diary Superfiaous Man. By me 
44 106, Story of the Merv. — 
in Preparation 
Cock’s G Excursions leave York in Books of the Series 
A — WTHORNE EDWARD EVERETT 
Adenine 1881. Passage Tickets b LUE GHORGE PARSONS LATHROP, JOAQUIN 
ing geed bertha "wan, See MILLER, EDGAR FA WOETT. fa “ 
Cee Ee Erope, by all at reduced rates. wiyswritten books of this clace for $5. ve 
uSeaion Mxcureiculgt, with Mape and fal partc:|Uee!ycr7e mi ter 96: Demag 
Teall 10 conte. Address — 
SOs. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. WANTED. 
ANTE addresses — A graduate of desires as 
W sas, “tr Tn ach | teacher — i 
10 Federal Bt., Boston, fame this paper.) Address H. B, C., Brookline, Mass. 


THE PERFECT PENCIL TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured, 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a-white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


fet. ve suas, Roz » Pam. 


: Prices from three {3} to fifteen 
(15} cents: within the reach of 


is, 
IA«) every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery 3 Paper Co. 


117 FULTON 8T., NEW YORK. 







OOPYRIGHTED, 1982. ACME STATIONERY AN® PAPER COMPANY. 


PHOTOG RAPHS 
AIDS IN TEACHING. 











THE blish mounted and of Placesin all Parts of 

. the, World: Paiatings by the Old, Masters; Engravings, ings, Stat- 

9 in the ‘room, and are recommended by such educators as Dr. Wm. 

: 338 T. Harris of Concord, —— of the Boston Normal 
WASHINGTON STREET, Sopot wfend é-osnt stamp for Price list and Catalogue of over 

BOSTON, MASS.. subjects. 45d 

and 

WANTED, |A PRIZ paw ty bpd goods 

A of penmansbip, in the autumn, in * which will help all, of either sex, 

private school in New York City. A master of the art, to more money right a than anything else in this 

— or some to be | At once address Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 45722 

Seaght by the same anche . $1 * 
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Some Late Publications. 


DA ent Oo NY 
D Lothrop & Co, Borton 
it) 





i 


bial 
— — — 
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Author. 
Romanes & Darwin 


Title. 
Mental Evolution in Animals. . 
endell Holmes Brown 


World's Cyclopedia and Library of Univ. Knowledge. Williams World M'f’g. Co, N ¥ 
"s Cyc’ an of Univ. ow . . Lo, 
Health — for Giris, . . ° — & Allen D Pp g Co, Boston 
Our Business Bo : ‘ 
Cornell. Cornell Barnes & NY 2 
Fygunte Physiolog pe ee ee a Steele ae ae 1 
Questionaire. Sup. to First Book of French Worman. e⸗ oe 1 
A Manual of Ph hy. ° ° . Yeo P Biakiston, Son & Co, Philaé 
. On Origin of Life. ° . . Cowes Estes & Lauriat, Bost 
My Masical Memories. ° 4 ‘ e Haweis Funk & Wagaails, NY %, : 
The Schaff Ency. = —“ ——— — bs — 
the Dance of Modern Society. . Wilkinson “ e eo 
The Pagans. . ° Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 
Lesson. . ° Zimmern bed 1 
4 Queen. . Froncillon Harper & Bros, N Y 
The Pictare. ° ° ir “ “ 
Franklin Square Book. e ba oe 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Education Payne E L Kellogg & Co, N Y 1 
Manual of School Laws of New York State bed bad 
" 2 ° : @P Putuam’s Sons, NY 1 
The Diseases of Children. ° ° . Temple “ as 1 
Dr. Baningford’s School, or Long Holiday. en “ “ 1 
a Waido Emerson. . ° ° e “ te 
Politics. ‘ Moses 6 “ 1 
The Book of Health. Morris Cassell & Co, N ¥ 5 
Our Homes. . : ° ° Marphy “ 6 5 
Wistocy of 7 Ragl d he Seas Palfrey J B Ongood & C Bost 6 
ew England. ames 0, 
Historical Monuments of France. . Hunnewell “ ee “ 3 
Times of Fredrick I. ° ° Topelius Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 
Lord of Himself. ° ° ° ° Underwood Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 
Wendell Phillips’s Lectures, Speeches, etc. “s “ “ 
Self Effort . * . ° ‘ Johnson Thos Nelson & Sons, N Y - 1 
Science Gleanings in Many Fields. “6 “ 1 
By Uphill Paths. ° “ “ 1 
Figh the Good Fight. “ “ 1 














ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


seh iam Books, or Goods of any 
noticed in these columns state that Causes no Pain. 
you saw them in Toe JOURNAL OF en 2 

ves Belief at 


Epvucation, Boston, Mass. 


Tue American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York city, of 
which Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton is manager, is 
one of the most reliable and experienced agen- | V 
cies in the country. Notice her card in THE|& 
JOURNAL, under head of ‘‘ Teachers’ Agen- 
cies.”” Teachers in want of positions will do|) 
well to correspond with Mrs. Fulton. 


Once. Therough 


Treatment will 


Cure. Net a Liq- 
uid or Suuff. Ap- 


ply with Finger. 


Give it a Trial. 


50 cents at Druggists. 
60 cents by mail registered. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. V. 
THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education. 


THe New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
¢ has gained a national atation, and is now pat- 
ronised 4, many of the best » public and private, 
in every in the Union. 
This Bureau has a large number of 
+ able and experi teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. 
3 Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
* ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
* fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

The business of this Burean is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 
Ww the North, and the Sonth,— from every State in 
the Union. Now is the time to register. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
— 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WANTED, AN AGENT! 


In every County and City in the United States and 


Canada, to sell 
DR. DUNCLISON’S 


‘ Practitioner’s Reference Book,’ 


A Copy of which should bein the bands of EVERY 
PHYSICIAN in the United States and Canada. 


IT I8 A RAPIDLY SELLING BOOK, 
And ing Ph Medical Students, or Teachers, 
* ysicians, . 





“ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 
Ask for Wells’ “ Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the announce- 
ment in this issue of Toe JourNAL of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., leading 
from Chicago west to Madison, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and all points in the great 
Northwest. Excursion tickets to Madison, 
and all the principal summer resorts in the 
Northwest, will be sold at reduced rates via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y, thus 
enabling those who are in attendance upon the 
meeting of the National Association at Madi- 
son, in July, to extend their tour, at small ex- 


pense, to St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other at- 
tractive points. 








“ ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise. For children or 
adults. Troches, 150. Liquid, 0c. At druggists. 
THE two new announcements of John B. 
Alden, 18 Vesey Street, New York city, in this 
issue of Tue JouBNAL, should be read by all 
in search of good standard books at low prices. 
Doré’s Gallery of Bible Illustrations in elegant 
style, for $2.00, former price $5.00; Seven 
Great Monarchies, by George Rawlinson, re- 
duced from $18.00 to $2.40, a work of three 
volumes of over 2,000 pages and 700 illus- 
trations, is a model of cheapness. Health 
Ezercise is another valuable book by George 
H. Taylor, for 50 cents. Send for descriptive 


catalogue of thousands of good books at cor- 
respondingly low prices. 








make money, for terms and 
’ 


46d J.M. STRADLING & CO., Camden, N. J. 








HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAY ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


A ROMAN SINGER. XXI, XXII PF. MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A POBT. 
Marion Crawford. Harriet W. Preston. 


THE ANATOMIZING OF WILLIAM | WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. Henry 


SHAKESPEARE. Richard Grant Cabot Lodge. 
White. POEMS, by T. B. Aldrich, H. H, and 


EN PROVINCE. VIII. Henry James. Bdith M. Thomas. 
Other Essays, Stories, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club 


35 cts. a number; $4.00 a year. 











CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudents hers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study should secure copies of our Imter- 
* —233 Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their : for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the 8) 


Specimen free. 
416 Mads DE SEL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


nted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
ee Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARGS, NV. EZ. 4gt., 29 Franklin St., Boston. 


ream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
foe _ of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished, Tosee it isto appreciate it, Just the book for the family or the 
sc 


i ‘ ble information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 
Nee i Va OO LEY & CO. Pubs. 66 NX. 4th 8t.. Phila. 


NOW READY: 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 
ADDRESSES 


or 
Che Jlational Educational Association, 
For THE SESSION HELD AT SARATOGA, 1883. 


Price, One Dollar. 


Or T. W. BICKNELL, President, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 











. Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


hool. Ror : 
culars and full particulars 








Addr 
N, A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
124 East 80th Street, N. Y. City. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 
lology, Botany, Geography, etc. 

A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 

A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If ybu are desirous of knowing the 
answers to the —— and.one Cieninen every day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 


mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ Qu1zzIsM.”’ 
Beautifully bound in cloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


Address | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
NOW READY: 
THE PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS 


OF THE 


National Council of Education 
FOR 1888, 
Witn ConstiruTion, MEMBERS, Papers, AND COMMITTEES. 








PRICE, 50 CENTS. NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





A lady’s box with 26 articles and UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 
60-page book ill tricks, Chromo Excelsior Merit Credit Cards, price 
&ec. d 10 cte. to help pay . KE. ond $1; % 60c.; 40 School Reward 

a NASON & CO., 120 Fulton &t.. N. Y. | 150. ONIX . Co,, Warren. Pa. 430 ax 














In Germany, it having been 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, = Bas determined to 

Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, train intelligent 
With this end in view, Dr. RosENTHAL, in connection with his 
Normal Training School of Modern 
The Classes meet daily for French, 
graduate after one term. 





/ Siuer Norual Training School of Modern Languages \ 


At MARTHAS VINEYARD, MASS. 


proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition fro tive Ger Teache 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course; nn were Only» none others are 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


- age ——— —— & Lauriat of Boeton, 
Martha's Vineya e Classes will commence J 
German, Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. * 


@@ All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD 8, ROSENTHAL, Meisterscuarr Bureau, 299 Wasuinaton Strexrt, Boston, Mass. 







will personally conduct The Summer 
and will continue for five weeks. 
a fair grammatical knowledge can 
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Teachers with 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 
pest Tkaentas 





promptly provided for Fam lies, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. , 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, T East 14th St., N. X. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 


Ww. H. SCHUYLE D., Prin. of High School 
Franklin, Pa. 8@¥8: *5* may fe pee val — 
of Lewistown (Pa.) Acad 

use of Teachers’ A * 


juced by a f 
ny experience leads me 


t schools and 
other more ree pote gv more efficient aid 


in a more 0 I therefore recommend 
Prof. Landis most eet com idently to all that need his as- 
sistance, feeling sure that all ie expectations 


will be fulfill 
The Manager of this Bureau has an experience 
Pe twenty years as Teacher and Superintendent. 


Address LL. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to 














— Call on or address 
— MRS. M. J. — 
Americun and 
240 as (1) 230 Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, “india, 


CHICAGO, 
supplies Teachers for all de ts of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of 





— —— and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ca Sexp STAMP FOR CIROULAR. 43 





All teachérs who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take ence in se- 
curing positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238%, Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers 


Desiring pestitons in the 
Central, Western, or Southern States 
can learn of vacancies and 
gain other information and assistance, 
by consulting 
The Western Teachers’ Bureau, 


562 j 163 BANDOLPH 8&t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
s 
—— — 


462 zs 











Sings Hotmaneep Companions ; Country, Europe ; 
ngers, Housekeepers, Boo eepers, , and 
ies, well recommended. t advices given 


in choice of schools, PROF. 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. X. 


and Bares an Renate Directory ONT rae 


WESTERN ‘kcené?* 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
per a change of location, climate, or work, 
should us at once. 

If you are —— we do not want name; 
you are ambitious, and want someth:  tigher and bet. 
ter, it is to your interest f arb 


Many Professors, Su Principals, Grade 
wc and Ar Teachory wil be wanted fe the West 
ou season. 
and let us have your name and qualifications : 
464 tf LEMMON BROS.. KANSAS OF Orry, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 








situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- Tar. 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N OW 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau'.. 


For TEACHERS or fer POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal, Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. ¥. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 





465 tf 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State Norma ScHoot, 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 
Mr. J. A. heh oh 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen you furnished 
State Normal Schoo witha at three thou- 
uare feet of blackboard surface. The 


att 


and is to-day as good as when first 
I have not seen any other blackboard |f 
which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Haear, 


i 


— Martin Van Buren, the richest of all our 
Presidents, left an estate tate valued at $800,000. 


IMPORTANT. —When yc ag visit or leave New 
ain. | York City, save Baggage and Car- 

riage Hire, and stop at yy Sy Grand Union Hotel, 

te Grand. tral Depot. 459 ele 
Matted up at a cost of one million d 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
wih thebest, Hi —* nt, thpplied 

orse-Cars, 8 

railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for;less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 


ii 


— General Grant is estimated to be worth 
en a to Ex-President Hayes is also 
well o 


—I feel very teful for the wonderfai 
cures that have m performed with Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I have had Catarrh in its worst 
form for the past 25 years, and have used every- 
th I could hear of. I commenced usin 
the Cream Balm, and I consider it the best 
thing I ever tried. I recommend it to every 
one afflicted. —J. B. Keisry, 32 Broad street, 
New York City. 


— Franklin Pierce saved about $50,000 dur- 
ing his presidential term. 


— “I have taken one bottle of Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease, and find it 
all I could desire”’—A. A. Ho_Broox, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

— Andrew Johnson and Abraham Lincoln 
each left about $50,000. 


Apvice TO MoruErs. — Mas. WINsLow’s 
Sooruine SyrgupP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
— “ = = oo pene _ 

—* relieving the rom pain, and the 

ttleeherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.”’ 
it is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the 8, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for ' Gambete. whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a 


— James K. Polk left at his death property 


ali | Valued at $150,000. 


— — 


— Years add to the faith of those cured of 
Heart Disease by the use of Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator. For 30 years it has proved itself a 
specific. $1.00. 


— John Quincy Adams, at his death, left 
about $60,000. 


— — 
com) cure, annoy ey er 
4 Urinary Diseases. $1. Druggists. ’ 


— Old John Adams left an estate worth 
about $30,000. 


First a cold; then bronchitis. Check the 
first with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 


Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
Dyspeptic, nervous people, * out of sorts,” 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure. Ask 
for Colden’s. Of druggists. 


THE TEACHING 
TL Ss. From ba 
the reewctly dlacovered gy te, Metropol 


ee ee 
‘ —* sto wo pg 

fa one handagme Hizevir volume, fine cloth, red edges; 

price 25 ots. 


SEVEN CREAT MONARCHIES 


Of the ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD. ae — 
RAWLINSON. Tpeee vets. ever SON pages, ant over 
—R illustrations. yy egg edition. Price), 
NOT old by dealers. Books cont. top Guamiaatien 


on evidence of good faith. 80-page cata 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 








uid 














Wh Germany. First-class| 406 18 Vesey Street. New York, 
lodging ai board in a 2 family, with instrnc- r 
— in German, partes &c., furnished on the most rea- To introduce our elegant SILKS, SAT- 
nable ra apply to IA INS. and VELVETS, we send, postpaid, 
N. £. Bureas, oe beantifal pieces ing oe 
463 ¢ MOS Liswiey St. Bosten. (ace for 61 00. For 50 —— 
or stamps) 20 or 30 small 
a elibabaaal WANTED PATCH squaree, for x* — —* 
gon, Salary from. © fess chase AThe candidate friends, and get a $1.00 lot for 60 cts. 
cutt have excellent and attainments as a musi- Em si of 20 col- 
Hen nd performer, have had successful expe- ors, 20 cts. ImPorTeRs’ SILK Co., 
nce in teaching. ae 145'C Street, Boston, 
tory MONG? “Yq Hiamlay Bhy Boston, Mage. | Don’t forget our Hducational. Portraits. 


square 
has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 4 








DORE CALLERY 


Of BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS and Stories. 
Including 52 cartoons, and a portrait of Doré. New 
and finer edition, large quarto, beveled boards, 
fine cloth, richly ornamented. Price reduced from 
$5.00 to $2.00. 

The unrivaled cartoons of the most widely famous 


artist of modern times; the most ce illustrations 
of the sublime events and truths the Bible ever 
wn by an artist's pencil. 


The battles of The Literary Revolution bave been 
ht principally in the interests of choice literature 
for thé masses. get ay wernt hut 2d them the 


best works of the great masters illustrating literature. | tional 


Wonderful Offer. 


Notwithstanding the marveleusly low price, I offer 
the following discounts to agents and clubs : 


5, or more, copies, each $1.50. 
10, or more, copies, each $1.25. 
ON CONDITION: First, That the addresses of all 
t | members of the club are sent with the orders. Second, 
That not more than one name in a club shall be that ot 
a customer who has previously purchased books from 
me. Specimen for club agent, § si. . 
The point to this “ wonderful offer ” is, that I want 
new cusiomers, which, as experience proves, means per- 
manently increased trade, 


Health by Exercise. 


By CEORCE H. TAYLOR, M.D. Large 
12mo, Long Primer type, 462 pages, with numerous 
illustrations. Cloth, 50 cents, 


A new, enlarged — of this a ge authority on 
the topics treated. A book for h healthy br the 
and Invalids,— adapted to home use as well as for 
skillfal physician. What specific exercise is ap 
priate for specific ailments, how to prevent, as w 3 
cure disease, are the practical questions solved. 


“ Blessed, say I, isthe man who has a good doctor, 


& | but more blessed he who can do without him. To ena 


ble my readers so to do bas been my aim.”— From 
Author's Preface. 


CHO ce BOOKS — sescriptiv catalogue free. 

Kooks amination before payment, on evidence of 

ood faith, NOT sod by dealers,— prices too low. 
8 by mail, 20 per cent. extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New Vork. 


“Gems of the Northwest ” 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in a pleasing vein and pro- 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 





Travelers should send to A. V. H./ fh 


CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure a copy. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is the line selected by the teach- 
ers of the United States for their route to 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis., in July 


next, 
466 g cow 


Attention | 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, . Wis., 


in JULY next, are advised not to 
make any arrangements regarding 
Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany &. &. 








will sell Tickets to Madison at as 
low rates as offered by any 


other Line. 
Apply to GEN'L PASS’'R OFFICE, 


462 tf 


232 Washington St, Boston. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EA UARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
8c P-  inteststylen oa * ART NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest ~y & 


ear pvt two sine) sent ay 


J. W. TAYLOR & oom Publishers, 
P. O. Box 6. 443 as Rochester, N. X. 





(Out this outand preserve it.) 
and others inter- 


To ; packers = ested in Kalucn 


western allway for — following. rensous — 
2. It runs aes © fast daily from Chicago to 


Madison 
3. Wertmesteen © Dining Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 
ont eS eee ? 


to oe Lo Le Tie ee 
tall fave Chango —B to Madison 


ing, of ove | , and one-fifth 
fare return 


This is alse in all x the best route to St. Paul, 
Dekote’ Montana, Wash asbington for’, Oregon! yo 
. ontana, 
Colorado Wyoming, Utah. , and California. 
For all NW By. write to the Gmn. 
PassExoxn Aas AGENT C. N. Chicago, Ils. 





FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 

ef Eminent American Teach- 

ow 12), in two Series. Address, THE 
ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


Send : 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern 
—— od —* for Teachers 
ve Years’ terary and Musicai, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


ee nee Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll Schools, 
— dooden es, &o. 


Normal 
COLLEGES. 





























OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co! and 
Schools. Opentoboth sexes. Address the . 
PROFESSIONAL. 





HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
— row wey Neri Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 ax 


FP Stine av AND VOICE CULTURE. 





Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
remont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 
488. INSTITUTE OF tt at me | Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. address 


‘or catalogues 
Prest. Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, he 
pal, 69 Mass. 

















ester Boston, 


{ “Rie SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. O. BRaGDON, Principal. 46 as 


Mixation ana WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass, Beautiful 
"i artistic 








and advanta- 
ges superior. ey 0. V. Break, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
M78: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, eostab- 
lished for the advancement of art ed and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars ly at the 
ee weve a nate House 
’ 
— 56 — STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ge For Both Sexes. 
458 KE. H. Russxxt, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
———— Mass. 
on. Wedneeaay, Feb Fob Fo. i —— ote,, ad- 
18 ELLEN HYDE 8, Prin. 
a 5— — —— 
—— BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
Pg A. G. Boypzr, A.M. 
TATE aad eee SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
agen wOEM te Bo ew 
For catalogues, address J. G. 188 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NV "riymourn N. H. The next term will begin on 
ursday, Feb. 7, For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. ©. Rounps, Ph.D 430 25 
E-ISLAND STATE MORMAL SCHOOL, 
a nae 0 A Special and Ad- 


vanced Gourve for oped ‘Sit, 


PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 












































. Common and Scientifie 
Giasstonl, address 2 Gore, Principals. 





JOURNAL 








WANTED, ACENTS, 
SRE AIRS Ee OS SCA ERNE 


Por the best selling school article now in the market. 
Exclusive territory and paying commissions given. 
Active, intelligent Teachers, with some business expe- 
rience, preferred, Address, with references, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


*| Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of Joux 
LorHROoP MOTLEY, adapted to school 
and home reading. 


Anens ton selections will be 
which . Motley Iaid the foundations of a 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of +8 
The Siege of Leyden; The of William the 
Silent; The Life and of p Sidney; The 
— 50c.; Introduction Price, 370. 
A, 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Fng.; 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Tinstrated School Edition 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
&@ The Hiustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 


mas. 
Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Circular containing the Editor’s 


Send f 228 
practical hints en school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


211 Trement Street, Boston. 


ps 
J 


Barnes 
Monteith’s Two-Book 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the 
@ Send for 


én F — * co., Publishers. 
. RRI 3 ew England 
32 Bromfield St., 2* 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut||Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
TBE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
LLERs, 





WORCESTER'’S NEW SPE 
&c., &e., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


ames *— & spews: PUBLISHERS, 
upplem’ 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. \28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 











15 Bromfield 8t. 
BOSTON. 








16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 





153 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


° 734 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 

















COLLINS & BROTHER. 


414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bremfeld St., Besten. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor te BALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Scett’s Review Wistery. A Short Outline His- 
——— sevtow grodae and be- 
ginnersinthestudy. By Davrip R. Scorr, Jr. 60 cts. 

Whelpicy’s Compend of Univ. Mistery, $1.35. 


BOOKS !! 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 
Ke” Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
134 Nassau St., New Work City. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 











Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. ROK tf cow 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
The method of pi Saas 2+ my ee 

St ae 
The “« Alem Method ” educators throughout the 








has received the warm approval of the most eminent 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN -A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, 
Delsarte System in the Nat'l School of Or fe will opens Suntner Ben 
send 


sic, Sarena tate Fo ee ties coe ae Pa 
Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


REMOVAL OF THE COLLEGE FROM AMHERST, MA8&8.,TO BURLINGTON, YT. 
The Ninth Session of the will at the University Burlington 
Angus 18 The —— College will be 
New York ; 
i 








— Joly * 
Tar PROORAMME will be found at the bookstores of FW Onainraea: Cau Gonvun 
to applicants by Di. Le Sacvane ——— CLAEMEM & Co., Cincinnati and will be seut 





— — 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 16. 








MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SULENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Kiem. P 
Hescee’s Lessons in Elem. © ar 
. 5 ° 
Jonce’ Junior Uourse of Pr. Chemistry, « 
Jeven’s EK iu Legic, 40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Blem. Physics, 1.10 


Bducationa: Catalogue sent ree om 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


at. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘iiioms 

Publish Vaiuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ci., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 
THE KOVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF 
OLFOKD SUNDAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 

pend for Cataiogues. : 387 





12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS 





Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCA” ON. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


More and more used, every year, enliven School Life 
and furnish most valuable practice. : 
Forest Jubilee Band (40 cts.), new. Flower Festival on 
the Rhine (45 cts.), Crown of Virtue 
Rridal (60 cts.), New Flower 
Land (60 cts. 


Fairy ( 
Little Kittens (60 cts.). 
nud Cinderella (0 


OLIVEB DITSON & C@.,, 
464 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 

School of Elocution 
a Nov. 
its 


its 6th Oct. 
Nov. tf, Feb. 17 Jane 2. 
ramifications. Studenss 
and the stage. 
lessons, 50 cents ; for 
— to No. 323 




















eet BA Se ⏑— application 





SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Merray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAUBRY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; 5S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


93 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


PLATTNER’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. 
PLATTNER’S MANUAL oF QUALITATIVE AND 
UANTITATIVE ANALYSIS WITH THE BLOW- 
IPE. From the x * Goomee Poms revised and 
enlarged. Prof. on 
wall, assisted by John H. Caswell. With 87 wood- 
cuts and Lithographic Plate. 


Ruskin’s Birthday Book. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish this day (pri 16), 


THRE BUSKIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 8e- 
lection of Thoughts, Mottoes, and Aphorisms for 
Every Dayin the Year, from the Works of John 
Rusxry, LL.D. Collected and arranged by M. A. B. 
and G. A. With a new and fine portrait of Mr. 
Rauskia. Square 12mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, 
gilt edges (to be ready April 16th) le 


*,* Mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 
NEW BOOKS. 


— P a ¥. A Trearisx on Prpaaoey, for young Teachers. 

y - HEWETT, -» President Illinois State Normal University. Presenting in brief and compact 
form such principles as underlie and f to all , 
cet Goad Dinan. ean” ‘orm methods worthy of attention. 12mo, cloth, 228 pp. Intro 


wv us COMPLETE ALGEB Revised Edition. Scmuyzier’s Com- 
PLETE EBRA, thoroughly revised and one-book Algebra for students prepared in 
Arithmetic. 12mo, half roan, 396 pp. — — ae to 
BAY’S NEW TEST EXAMPLES IN By B. O. M DeBzcx, 


A.M, 5000 New Test Examples in Arithmetic, carefully graded. Can be used with Arithmotics, Published 
with and without answers. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 35 cts. wy 


8 A Pi 

EA FOR THE Strupy 
02 a RR EN LANGUAGE, A Puna ron run Srupx 
ment of systems formerly used, and an Appendix containing Barber's Essay on Rhythmus and Wars — 


Elocution. oe nuns MumpoaE, dotor, Reader, and Instructor of Blocution. 12mo, full cloth, 220 pp 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C.F. STHARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 

















COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EOvCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Bovtin 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
E For Catalogue and particulars address 
oe = Meee ae Oe aTON. 
4 OW National Su mecy 
Oldest 
Order PERIODICALS 
— — 
— ed Books, and Station 
SAV E line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
MONEY. | 22firess ‘i 
253 as ' , 
SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
act 
’s Normal Mathematical Oourse. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, i a Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
ks’s —— and nometry 
Brooks’s Pailosophy of etic. 
October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
CITY OF BOSTON: 
‘ . 
Stone’s History of England, 
By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
book. 
eos Witt —— 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 
— — The Normal Readers. 
i4 216 — — Spellers. 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, : 1 Philo 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive § er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., (Gummere’s Surveying. 
’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Econom 


PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
the bind in the O88, 
every kind at wholesale rates. 
lon System Ind - 
en orm, Es Sys ust. Drawing. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
oF THE 
Educators will do well to examine this 
PoRTER & COATES, 
‘Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
NEW YORK. 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Dickens’s Child’s History Cr dlend 








U 





